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7ENHE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS is one of the 

strangest menageries of great-grandsons of distin- 
guished public servants, modern beer millionaires, friends 
of Mr. Lloyd George or of Mr. Asquith or of Mr. Baldwin, 
warranted-genuine descendants of the Norman freebooters, 
newspaper publishers, selected admirals and generals, bish- 
ops and archbishops which was ever gathered together under 
one roof. The English, who have strange tastes, rather like 
it; it is to them one of those precious symbols, like a Chi 
nese ancestor’s grave, or the American Constitution, about 
which people wax eloquent but which they seldom squarely) 
face. In 1911, when the dear old thing had threatened to 
be a bit obstreperous, a bold Liberal government clipped the 
wings of its power—took away its veto power over appro 
priation bills and gave the Commons authority, by affirma- 
tive action at three successive sessions, to pass any bill over 
the peers’ veto. The consent of the Lords to this shearing 
was obtained by the threat of having the King—anothe: 
precious symbol—create a thousand new Peers, guaranteed 
to vote for their own destruction. Since then there has 
been intermittent talk of further “reform.” And now Mr. 





Baldwin has brought forth the Tory program of “reform.” 
Some of the efficiency gentlemen in his Cabinet obviously 
It would reduce the Lords to manage- 


prepared it for him. 





amended form of the bill is essential the iY 
original draft. A few phrase 
or two deleted, but the underlving principle remai: 


bill strikes squarely at the trade 


Nave heen adds 


hit is scored by clause one, which, in its 
tation, prohibits not only general strikes but 
thetic strikes of any importance. 1 Lond 
this clear in these words: 


The legality or illegality of a sympathet 
opinion of Sir Douglas Hogg, depend Ipon its eff 
it inflicts such hardship as to coerce the Govert 
be illegal under this bill. If it does not. it will be 
The key word, “hardship,” is not defined. PB ich ambiguit 
this first clause paralyzes the vers pirit of the trade-u ! 


movement, based on working-cla olidarity. A 


cisive blow is administered by clause three and its amend 
ments. Here the conduct of a picket is so severely ci: 
scribed that even the “legal” strikes must be nducted 
along innocuously polite lines. If a picket causes “in th 


mind of a person a reasonable apprehension of injury” (“and 
the expression ‘injury’ includes injury other than physi: r 
material”) he is liable to arrest. Thus 
tected from such inopportune smiles or untoward smirk 

might appear on a careless picket’s physiognomy. We h: 
selected anly two points from the bill, but there are mat 


blacklegs are pr 


similar ambiguous and anomalous phrases. It is throuyhout 


vhere it 


a piece of bitter class legislation, oppressive 
definite and still more dangerous where it is not 
repeal of the bill, which the Labor Party promises at its 
first opportunity, seems the only proper treatment for such 
a Die-hard delusion. 


Complete 
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FEVHE FIRST WEEK of the naval disarmament confer- 
| ence at Geneva resulted merely in the laying of the 
Japanese, American, and British cards on the table. As we 
the outlook is for a deadlock. An enormous 
number of words has been cabled across the ocean de- 
nouncing, denying, explaining, declaring, contradicting, re- 
tracting, and if the average reader has any clear idea oi 
what is taking place he is a smarter man than the editors 
of The Nation. We cannot, however, see anything diaboli- 
eal or underhand in the British proposals nor behold in 
them any effort to trick us into a grave naval inferiority. 
But we should not care if that turned out to be the case. 
The United States has always been in a state of naval in- 
feriority to Great Britain and has remained free and, usu- 
ally, happy. We are not interested in balancing navies. We 
want to see them heavily reduced as a step toward com- 
pletely doing away with them. The whole institution is a 
curse to all concerned, an endless economic waste of national 
resources, a powerful incentive to wars. So, for the mo- 
ment, we are compelled to get what satisfaction we can 
out of the coming of Ambassador Herrick with a “Locarno 
pact’’ with France in his pocket, and the reports that, as a 
result of the naval conference, England and Japan are quite 
ready to sign similar agreements with us for one hundred 
years of peace. That would be a long step forward and 
would help to demonstrate the futility of keeping up large 


go to press, 


navies, 


N THE HEARINGS being held in New York into the 
| relations of the city and the two great companies the 
Interborough and the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit, which 
control the transportation situation in New York, Samuel 
Untermyer’s masterly cross-examination has brought out 
some extremely interesting facts. For instance, the Inter- 
borough has paid since 1919 $212,954.19 to Ivy Lee for 
acting as publicity agent—a sum charged to operating ex- 
penses, which eventually comes out of the taxpayers under 
the city’s contract with the company. Moreover, a part of 
this sum was paid from 1919 to 1922 for the company’s 
propaganda efforts to obtain a higher than the five-cent 
fare. Finding the public wholly opposed, Mr. Lee finally 
advised a discontinuance of this campaign. Again, it has 
appeared that the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company 
has bought 19,650 shares of its rival company’s stock; and 
that Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the B.-M. T. and also 
chairman of the board of directors of the Chase National 
Sank, and T. L. Chadbourne and G. M. Dahl, also of the 
B.-M. T., have respectively purchased 3,600, 9,800, and 
6,600 shares of the Interborough which have not paid a 
dividend in eight years and cannot for twenty years unless 
there is an increase in fares. Mr. Wiggin freely stated that 
he and his two associates were gambling on this fare in- 
crease to make fortunes—at the public’s expense. It is 
not surprising that Mayor Walker and the other municipal 
authorities are now reported ready to have the city go 
ahead and take over the whole traction system. It should, 
of course, have done so years ago. 


“INCE THE APPEARANCE in our last issue of the 
>) editor’s article on Lindbergh and the Army and Navy 
we have been informed that a complete censorship of all 
dispatches was established on the Memphis, which brought 
Lindbergh back from Europe, by Commander Bagley, chief 
of staff of Vice-Admiral Burrage, whose flagship the Mem- 


phis is. No dispatch about Lindbergh was passed withou' 
Commander Bagley’s editing it. Even bulletins bore hi 
initials. The flier was not consulted about the changes; th 
navy simply assumed the right to decide what the America: 
people should or should not know about the hero of the hour 
and the press associations, with their usual cowardice i: 
dealing with governmental agencies, failed to protest at th 
first official censorship established since the war. As Wi! 
liam Hillman, who made the voyage on the Memphis, say 
in the Editor and Publisher: 

The naval censorship was but a continuation of that 
strange isolation of Lindbergh from the world which began 
when Ambassador Herrick took Lindbergh in charge in 
Paris and, standing by his side at the press conference, 
nodded approval or shook his head as Lindbergh answered 
questions put by newspapermen. 

Naturally Charles Lindbergh, young and inexperienced a 
he was, fell a victim. According to a New York Times dis 
patch, Ambassador Houghton labored the best part of a 
night to persuade him to give up his plan to fly back via 
Asia and the Pacific in order that Mr. Coolidge could offi 
cially receive him and not delay his vacation by a singl 
day. Lindbergh finally asked: “Then you order me back 
across the Atlantic?” To which, according to the corre- 
spondent, Ambassador Houghton replied that it was not an 
order but “the wish of Washington.” So the son of a Con 
gressman who opposed our entering the World War was 
victimized and exploited for the political aggrandizement o 
the President and the ballyhoo ends of the army and th 
navy. 


EONARD WOOD has returned from the Philippines 

physically a broken man, to fight for the privilege o! 
carrying on as Governor General of the islands. There 
is something superb in his determination to continue, how- 
ever one may disagree with the general’s policies. Politics 
still beckoned to him seven years ago, when he returned 
to the East; undoubtedly he hoped, by a demonstration of 
administrative competence, to maneuver himself into the 
strategic position for the 1924 elections. But Calvin 
Coolidge inherited a position he had done nothing to earn; 
and General Wood struggled on with a growingly difficult 
task in the Oriental tropics. Today he has no political 
hopes left and little physical strength; but he wants to 
finish his job, and he stands in the shadow of defeat. A 
quarter century ago Wood might have ranked as one of the 
world’s great colonial governors; today, in an Asia which 
also includes Gandhi’s India and Nationalist China, any 
white general wielding supreme authority is an anachro- 
nism. Even so, Leonard Wood may be a more useful pub- 
lic servant than the Ohio politician who seems slated to 
replace him. For Carmi Thompson is a fixer; he would be 
glad to exchange an appearance of greater political inde- 
pendence for the reality of more American control of the 
rich rubber lands of the South Philippine Islands; and 
Governor Wood, however untactful he and his cavalry cabi- 
net may be with Filipino politicians, is more interested in 
administration than in exploitation. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE told the simple truth when he 
declared that Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol’s eight 
years’ service as High Commissioner to Turkey “has been 
notable in the annals of American diplomacy.” For these 
years Rear Admiral Bristol has been ambassador in all but 
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ume, but his failure to be a regularly assigned plenipe 
entiary has made it impossible for him to deal direct! 
ith the head of the nation within whose border he wa 


representing the United States. This in itself created a 


elicate situation; when one adds that the Admiral 
ent to Turkey almost immediately after the close of 


ar, recalls that we still have no treaty with Turkey, and 


tr 


emembers the dramatic and difficult events that followed 
yon the Turkish Revolution, it will be seen that his was a 
ask calling for a superman. This the Admiral has really 
een among diplomats; he demonstrates the correctness of 


\ir. Dawes’s assertion, which we discuss in another 
hat the President should have the right to pick any pa) 
cularly competent man for any given diplomatic position 
Jo word of criticism—only admiration for his achievement 

has come to our ears. Now he goes to the Asiatic Fleet 

commander-in-chief, and we believe that it is a mo 
xcellent omen for our future relations with China. Fo: 
\dmiral Bristol has an extraordinary ability to understand 
ind to sympathize with the national aspirations of any pe 
le to which he may be sent. No repetition of the Nanking 
neident is likely to take place under his command of the 
Asiatic Fleet. that he is not to 
minister in Peking, as well as the commanding admira 
n China. 


We have only one regret: 


W ITH A GREAT HULLABALOO the North China wa: 
4 chiefs who were allied with each other have becom: 
re-allied, and Chang Tso-lin, who has the best army, has 

quired a new title which is said to be a hybrid between 
President, Generalissimo, and Chief Executive. The mili- 
tary and political situation, however, remains unchanged. 
The winds of Nationalism still blow strong, and they dis 
turb the peace of Chang’s lieutenants, who are earnestly de- 
termined to be on the winning side. if the Nationalists 
were not as humanly divided among themselves they could 
topple Chang and win Peking at a stroke; but the mysteri- 
sus process of negotiation continues. Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian General,” has met his moderate Nationalist rival, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and has issued a magnificently confusing 
pronunciamento. He says that the Communists within the 
Kuomintang must accept party discipline, but implies that 
they remain; he urges Borodin, the Russian civilian adviser 
of the Hankow Government, to return to Russia but implies 
that General Gallen and the other military advisers may 
continue. On this basis the three Nationalist groups may be 
able to cooperate. Chinese armies have an extraordinary 
and civilized capacity for sitting still while public opinion 
wins bloodless battles for them. 


- HE PRESENT ECONOMIC REVOLUTION in the 

United States,” a Harvard professor titled his book 
two years ago, and for data he relied in large part upon the 
invasion of Wall Street’s functions by the labor banks. The 
Nation, too, expressed a generous optimism. Union after 
union founded banks; labor was to control its own capital; 
within the shell of the old society a new was rising. Grand- 
father of them all was the noble chain of labor banks estab- 
lished by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
brotherhood bought into control of a New York trust com- 
pany; it owned coal mines; it was developing a seaside city 
in Florida. Utopia seemed’at hand. And now—officers of 
the brotherhood have been negotiating with Thomas E. 
Mitten, famous for his street railways and taxicab com- 





















































panies (where “outside unions” are not permitted), t ke 
over it banks and relieve t t t ade Che rank 
and file of the union was ope! Mr. M n 
withdrew his offer. But the fact remi the most 
expal e of the unions is atten t from 
busine the hope of invading Wall Stree \ 
score or more ¢ er u n bank nue 
commer i! n 
New York h } ' r 
Russian-American business, and others i 
political position, prosper. But the br 
Pr fessor Carver 
424i Nunt or ¢ ( ! \ 
i aes INGING ROTARIAN 
tie jast wee) pat ’ 1 {2 \ 
statue a ‘ t LV « 4 | 
of course, see anvt! Y al t 
our L100 p I { I . 
in Paris streets until the 
melodious in restaurant 
causes a shudder to trave 
let him stop and consider. 17 Pr 
limelight, slinks throug! 
bright lights, large grouy | 
ones), the inquiring eye of t 
explorer. He is afraid of f 
he does not kn ‘| 
such handicaps. He has had 
honest, God-fearing, upstand 
he can not only look eve 
shout in his ear. Nor do blushes rist Pe i 
shouts bring an audience. H m 
hearty he is, whether he stands under the 
pyramids or by the tomb of kings or in 


winding Paris streets. He is a stranger 
awe—or perhaps psychologists would twi 
to mean that he is 
mighty voice alone bears 


really scared to di 


up his trembling knee 


F YOU WANT A SUMMARY of the literatur 
dation of paraffins, or a bibliography (488 items 

applications to bacteriology of the determination of hyd 
gen in concentration, go not to the Chemical Jourw 
anything like that but to the Vassar Journal of 
graduate Studies, the second volume of which extremel 
learned work has just come under our eye. You will al 

find there a comparison of Lucretius’s theory of the aton 
with the modern theory of Rutherford, Millikan, and Bohr; 
a study of the Legal Obligations Subsisting Between China 
and Great Britain; essays dealing with “aspects of” or 
“moot questions in the criticisms of’ Hardy, Wordsworth, 
Ruskin, and Francesco Redi; and an article on Conditions 
Underlying the Spread of Religions. In the last-named you 
will find the conclusion arrived at that ‘‘the methods of 
obtaining conversion to a religion are the same as those of 
the commercial advertiser” 
lieves the whole Journal of the solemnity which lies else- 
where upon it. We wish we could say that this so 
per se an undergraduate thing; unfortunately our Vassar 
authors have copied their elders, the writers of articles for 
the incredible learned journals of professorial America, very 
well. Their accomplishment is indeed impressive, and we 
suppose without parallel. 


a touch which somewhat re- 


iemnity 1s 





Sut it is a bit depressing. 
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America and Asia Outstrip Europe 


VHE sun is 93,000,000 miles away, and a fair-sized body ; 
‘| but Betelgeux in Orion is 30,000,000 times as big as 
the sun, and although light travels at the rate of 11,000,000 
miles a minute it takes light 190 years to get from Betel- 
geux to this miserable little earth. So, at least, the astrono- 
mers assure us; but the economists are beginning to plague 
us with figures almost as huge and as incomprehensible. 

Max Winkler, former head of the foreign bond depart- 
ment of Moody’s Investors’ Service, has compiled for the 
Information Service of the Foreign Policy Association a set 
of tables and figures regarding American loans to foreign 
countries. One of the greatest economic revolutions of his- 
tory—that of the United States in the last decade and a 
half—is mirrored in his figures; but the sums are so vast 
and their present and potential significance so enormous 
that it seems almost easier to let one’s mind play with the 
light rays dancing earthward from Betelgeux. 

In 1914 the United States was still a field for foreign 
investment. Foreign countries had some five billion dollars 
of their surplus capital invested in this country; and Ameri- 
can investments abroad were only about half that sum. 
Then came the war, and a process for which we had been 
ripe was enormously accelerated. In the three years 1915- 
i917, according to Dr. Winkler’s reckonings, foreign capi- 
tal flotations in the United States totaled $3,316,362,000— 
more than the total amount which we had invested abroad 
in all the previous years and decades of our national his- 
tory. The scales turned, In the next three years, 1918- 
1920, we were so deeply engaged in our own war industries 
that we lent a mere bagatelle of $1,717,555,300; but in 1921- 
1923 we had $2,039,451,764 spare cash to invest abroad; and 
in 1924-1926 our foreign investments reached the stagger- 
ing total of $5,687,113,411. 

In these last three years we have put a billion dollars 
into Germany—in loans to cities, states, banks, churches, 
tramways, automobile companies, housing corporations, steel 
mills, electric companies, dye works, cigarette companies, 
harvester companies, water-power, film companies—every- 
thing. There is hardly a country in the League of Nations 
which has not borrowed money in Wall Street in this period. 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Finland, Germany, Greece, Honduras, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Liberia, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Panama, Peru, Poland, Salvador, directly or through 
their states and municipalities, came to America for money 
in 1926 alone, and got it—and one might add another dozen 
countries to the list by going back to 1924 and 1925. And 
these are governments alone. Dr. Winkler’s lists of Ameri- 
can investments also include oil corporations in Cuba, 
Mexico, Canada, Venezuela, Peru, British Guiana, Persia, 
and Trinidad; Norwegian aluminum, Russian gold mines, 
French perfume and silk, Finnish cooperatives, automobile 
factories in a dozen countries and railways everywhere, 
Italian shipping, Belgian and Spanish telephones, Brazilian 
coffee and African rubber plantations, Caribbean sugar 
fields, Central American fruit, Caucasian manganese, Ural 
platinum—a little of everything and a great deal of some. 

Along with this, of course, has gone an enormous 
increase in our foreign trade—and a significant change in 


its nature and direction. In the years before the war a! 
most two-thirds of our exports went to Europe; in 1926 
less than half. Before the war almost exactly one-half o 
our imports came from Europe; in 1926 less than a third 
In dollar values, to be sure, we sell to Europe more than 
twice as much as we sold her before the war, and we als: 
buy two and one-half times as much; but Europe’s relativ: 
importance has declined for us—as for the rest of the eart} 
Asia and Latin America as well as the United States ar 
coming up in the world, while the old continent of Euroy: 
is losing its primacy. From Asia we actually imported in 
1925 and 1926 a few hundred million dollars’ worth of good 
more than we imported from Europe—a fact of unrealized 
historic significance. Silk and rubber—women’s clothes and 
automobile tires—have made Asia a greater department 
store for us than all the countries of tired Europe. An 
Latin America, if present trends continue, will soon put 
Europe into third place. 

Before the war Great Britain and Germany met us 0: 
fairly equal terms in the South. In 1913 the Latin-Ameri 
can republics purchased goods valued at $323,832,000 fron 
the United States, at $270,223,000 from the United King 
dom, at $185,197,000 from Germany. In 1926 the corr 
sponding figures were $836,592,000, $295,965,000, and 
$189,965,000. We have outdistanced our competitors—both 
as exporters and importers we dominate Latin-America: 
trade. Nearly 40 per cent of all Latin America’s exports 
come to the United States; indeed, Mexico, the West In 
dies, and the Central American countries send us nearly 
70 per cent of all that they ship abroad. What this eco 
nomic dominance will come to mean in political terms can 
only be guessed. And while our proportion of Asiatic trad 
is still relatively slight, it is significant that silk and silk 
goods account for almost half of Japan’s total exports, and 
that the United States takes over 60 per cent of the world’s 
silk, and a still larger proportion of Japan’s. 

One of the documents issued by the recent Interna- 
tional Economic Conference at Geneva gave in dull statisti 
cal terms a number of flashes upon our new world. Fo: 
instance, Japan and the United States betweer them ar« 
consuming today nearly two million more bales of cotton 
each year than they did before the war; and Europe near!: 
two million bales less. Lancashire’s cotton mills will neve: 
again hum with the old activity; during the war Japan and 
India learned to weave their own cotton instead of sendin 
it raw on the long journey to England and having it re 
shipped as cloth. China will learn, too, in time, and the: 
Japan’s mills will drowse. The world is learning the pri 
mary economic lesson: to produce near the sources of raw 
materials. That explains much of the present prosperit) 
of the United States, the new significance of Asia, and the 
depression of Europe. Europe will never again be the 
world’s factory as she was before 1914. These Geneva fig- 
ures tell a tale of her decline: 

PERCENTAGE OF WORLD PRODUCTION 





Europe North America Asia 
1913 1925 1913 1925 1913 1925 
Pig iron...... 58 47 “41 49 1 3 
 Peerere. 56 46 43 52 0.5 2 
a ee 51 47 43 44 4.5 6.6 
Cotton yarns.. 53 41 26 27 20 27 
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The economic basis of Europe’s politi al empire In his address to t graduating class at Washingt 
sinly crumbling and decayed, and the political house has University on June @, fro! hn take DOVE 
an to tumble on top of it. What America’s new e tation, wir. Mawes also declared Wat wa n G 
mic empire will mean we do not yet know, or how dan me GAUSS SS rca Snren 
rerous proportions it will reach before other continents on the part ol ernment : 
follow our lead in asserting both political and econom sreer men 1 Hi plomac) i! Be de 
ndependence. time, he said, but their psy <_dies J 
matic competen In importa en é 
that the righ 
a | : ° tninks, t1 ‘ Liven 
Career Diplomats—and Others [n> tess 
ITH the diplomatic service it has been out of the me CAFOSE Aram, OO ' Ae F ' 
W frying-pan into the fire. For years civil-service r¢ eur aye eee Bate) | — Seki si 
rmers, nonpartisan journals like The Nation, and student oe phy woe ae oe S . oar . 
our foreign policy urged the creation of a permanent “8 He on - mo 
iplomatic and consular service to put an end to the sale Pa Me rs sae tei sain 
offices, from ambassador down, and the appointment ot ane = 75 ee oe 
rossly unfit politicians to positions abroad in which th: - , ys ad py 
misrepresented and often disgraced the United State we 7 alll oi Hal 
Finally, the reform was achieved—only two years ago; tl =. 
areer diplomat arrived by act of Congress; and behold in 
there is already growing dissatisfaction with the prof ss + 
sionalizing of the service. Within its ranks there is a bi Fong yele 
ter feud between the careerists and those who have been with is . 
directly appointed. Whenever a vacancy occurs now in at ss ellie cad 4 
mportant post, as in Mexico or in Argentina, the State De wlth the taste wit ( 
partment seethes with the effort of the permanent staf! matic repre 
to induce the President to appoint a career official to the how embarra 
vacancy. American right 
Their arguments are not unimpressive; if there are t they should be sti enous 
promotions all along the line there must be top plac: a policy consister 
for those to fill who have risen from the bottom. But ex Other counts 
perience shows the career diplomat too often dull and rou Of course the classic exar 
tinized, or tradition-bound and limited in vision, as witness James Bryce to the ambassad pin W } 
sur minister to China, Mr. MacMurray, who, for all his career diplomat from the Court of St. Jame 
technical equipment, has been a sad misfit. He has been sibly have approached the usefulne and t 
repeatedly overruled by Washington—if we may trust the of Mr. Bryce in this country. He was a spe 
daily press—but, being a permanent official, he does not ica; a citizen of our world as of the European. Hi 
resign. By contrast, there is Ambassador Sheffield, who has standing was beyond cavil, whereas the career dij 
just returned from his post in Mexico City; the gossips may have served in a dozen countries before r 
have it that he has done so because he has not been in rank remains a specialist in none of the 
accord with the State Department. We have disagreed em- too wrapped up in procedure and convention 1 
phatically with Mr. Sheffield’s views; but we like his manli understand the psychology, the history, and 
ness in resigning rather than cooperating in what he be- problems of, let us say, the Balkan people 
lieves bad policy. If the diplomatic service were entirels Americans. We are one with General Dawes in dr 
officialized a situation might grow up in which some future the giving over of the diplomatic service to career 
President would be unable to appoint a minister adaptabl: 
0 his purposes wi wapuntinc ved in sy mpathy with his policie Bold Adultery and W ilful 
to carry on with the necessary enthusiasm. It is obvious, . 
therefore, that some strategic places should be kept fre Murder 
for the President to bestow. It is an open secret that M1 
Wilson would have been happy, indeed, if he could hav N a recent number of the magazine Books Mr. Will 
filled the embassies in Vienna, Berlin, and London with nev | McFee writes an amusing letter and raises aga 
men early in 1915. Gerard, Page, and Penfield were picked perennial question. In a previous issue of 1 ime 
in 1912—two for their campaign contributions—without, o! zine Mr. Hugh Walpole had had occasion to discrimi: 
course, Mr. Wilson or anybody else having the faintest between those contemporary novels which are “imp 
prevision how important these positions would become. and those which are not, and Mr. McFee was aware of cer 
When the emergency came Mr. Wilson could not bring him tain elements which appeared to have had an un 
self to ask for resignations abroad or, for that matter, at influence dpon the choice which was made. Accordingly } 
home. When he had appointed a man he stuck to him arose to protest, though he is anxious that the nature of the 
rather than admit an error. As Vice-President Dawes has protest should not be misunderstood. He not, he 
just put it, the war “demonstrated the incalculable damage arguing that Zane Grey and Harold Beli Wright are “im 
which may be done at critical times by small men in high portant.” Neither is he wishing to convey the impression 


‘ ag ”? . . . 1 
places. that his own impulses or actions are purer than most. But 
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in downright, sailor-like language he rises to ask a ques- 
tion. “Why is it,” he demands, “that ‘important’ novels 
always treat of some fresh variation of adultery, ‘moral re- 
volt,’ or other sex upheavals?” 

Why indeed? The question is not an easy one to an- 
swer even if one happens to feel that Mr. McFee’s case is 
not quite as strong as it seems. It is simpler to fall back 
upon history and suggest that at least he is wrong in the 
implied assumption that he has caught the moderns in a 
depravity peculiar to them alone; for the fact is that the 
“important” novels of every age have exhibited a similar 
preoccupation with adultery. It is in Fielding and Smol- 
lett, Thackeray and George Eliot; even the domestic Rich- 
ardson concerned himself with a seduction that did not 
come off instead of one that did; and if the French are not 
to be dismissed as too notoriously evil-minded to be ad- 
mitted into the argument, one may well ask where Balzac 
and Stendhal and Flaubert would be if the marriage vow 
were inviolate in fiction. Indeed one might leave the novel 
aside and, without indulging too much exaggeration, assert 
that almost all great literature has been about adultery. 
Without it Homer would have lacked a theme, the story of 
King Arthur and his Knights would have been deprived of 
its catastrophe, and the other of the three greatest stories 
in the world—the story of Tristram—could not have existed 
at all. We are not, it is true, told anything about the sex 
life of Beowulf, and the Song of Roland has no bedroom 
scenes, but these are exceptions drawn from barbarous ages 
and adultery and civilization go hand in hand. Nor is Mr. 
McFee’s protest by any means new. It has arisen to em- 
barrass the humanist since time immemorial, and the down- 
rightness of Mr. McFee’s manner calls directly to mind the 
challenge of Roger Ascham, who, in the sixteenth century, 
denounced the “Morte D’Arthur” as no more than “bold 
adultery and wilful murder. 

As to the reason for this lamentable state of affairs the 
cynic might argue that people always enjoy in fiction an 
account of those exploits which they do not themselves dare 
to perform, and that adultery is popular in novels because 
it is hedged about with unpleasant consequences in life. 
But there is another explanation which does not involve as 
a corollary the assumption that the major part of the popu- 
lation has adulterous itchings. If we are willing to grant 
that love is the most interesting of all subjects, then it will 
follow that of all the varieties of love the most interesting 
sort is that which is illegitimate in one way or another. In 
the first place, the annals of the virtuous, like the annals of 
the happy, are brief. And in the second place, love is most 
intense when it meets an impediment. It must be great 
to sweep over barriers which society has set up, and as it 
pauses before them it gathers strength and volume like a 
stream that has been dammed. Illegitimate love is, more- 
over, the kind which produces the greatest upheaval in the 
lives of those affected by it, and if adulterous attachments 
have been most treated by novelists it is chiefly because 
they are the sort which produce the greatest consequences. 

If many modern “sex” novels are dull it is not because 
they deal with infractions of the marital vow but because in 
the society which they treat that infraction is represented 
as one which has ceased to be serious and which does not 
either constitute a very imposing barrier or entail very far- 
reaching consequences. What these modern novelists need 
is a new sin—something which will give their characters 
pause and involve them in really formidable difficulties. 


Some Students Write Well 


E have been reading here and there in the under- 

graduate press of the country, and we have come t« 
the conclusion that American students today are outrage- 
ously defamed. The current notion is that the rah-rah 
boy of twenty years ago has been succeeded by a creature 
with smooth hair who, to be sure, is crude no longer but 
who could actually afford to take on a little crudeness- 
could venture, for instance, to develop an enthusiastic inter- 
est in the affairs of the world. The current notion of the 
undergraduate is that he has brains but is too bored t 
use them. Having scanned the editorial pages of the Co 
College Cosmos, the Yale News, the Duke University 
Chronicle, the University of Georgia Red and Black, the 
Rice Institute Thresher, and other student papers, we demur. 

“Nourished on a steady diet of platitudes,” the Cos 
College Cosmos assures it readers, “the student is fortunat« 
if he possesses any mind at all.” It is much to have recog- 
nized that most of what one hears, in college or out, is 
meaningless. The editors of the Cosmos have gone further 
than this, however; they have informed themselves, and 
they have thought about things until these things had 
meaning. They have taken the trouble to find out what is 
really going on in China. They have asked why Mr. Cool- 
idge should send marines to Nicaragua, in the interest of 
order, and should not send them to Chicago. And they write: 

Let us have done with this chatter about making war 
more pleasant, more humane. Let no effort be spared to 
make it as deadly and ghastly as possible. 

Doubtless many college papers still fill all their space 
with nice nothings about local crises in social and athletic 
relations. But it is refreshing to see a number of dailies 
spreading over their front pages intelligent news articles 
about American foreign relations, the censorship of books, 
race prejudice, preparedness, the politics of Chicago, and 
recent developments in the world of science and of art. 
The Yale News, among all of the papers we have ex- 
amined, goes farthest in the direction of grown-up journal- 
ism. Some of its contemporaries have as intelligent and 
critical an editorial page, but only a few can rival it for 
volume of significant news. And its editorials, which hap- 
pen to be of a distinctly liberal cast, often have to be 
answered from off the campus. One of its pronouncements on 
the Allied debt, for example, drew letters on the same day 
from Secretary Mellon and the Wall Street Journal. 

An instructor in Rice Institute, Texas, walked into 
class the other day, wrote on the board the three words 
“Sacco and Vanzetti,” and asked his students what they 
meant. After one or two highly incorrect definitions had 
been supplied the instructor compromised with the informa- 
tion that: “It’s the name of a Spanish dish that is some- 
what similar to spaghetti. Literally, Sacco means cheese 
and Vanzetti crackers. Haven’t any of you ever eaten or 
heard of it?” Two girls, reports the Thresher, remem- 
bered having seen the thing on menus, and one boy shyly 
admitted having tasted it. Not one member of the class 
had heard of the two Massachusetts men whose names have 
been going round the world for seven years. The Thresher 
viewed the affair partly with derision and partly with 
alarm; and rightly, though the thing might have happened 
in dozens of other colleges. Where college journalism cap 
offset ignorance like this it renders a vast service. 
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“And you, my young friend, what might you be doing?’ 
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Xa pas ‘ “I am trying to learn to play like Mr. Mencken, sir.” 
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“And do you really believe that sort of thing can be learned?” 
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Explaining Women 


Three well-known psychologists here analyze the 
biel 


anonymous artictes by d 


lished hy The Nation in recent months. 


sf nguishe d mode rn women pub- 


Why Feminism! 
By BEATRICE M. HINKLE 


NHE women who pictured their early backgrounds for 
‘| The Nation in an effort to explain their later “femi- 
nist” behavior attempted the impossible. The incidents and 
general conditions of the environment that one consciously 
the external aspect of life, are but a part, in- 
Silently and 


remembers, 
of one’s background. 
from the will and knowledge of the child a 
takes place between the inherited re- 


deed the smaller part, 
quite apart 
mysterious alchemy 
action-trends, the dominant psychological functions of the 
individual, and the environmental influences 
which play upon them. Out of this welter arise the marked 
and attitudes which become organized in the 


particular 


characteristics 
mature personality. 

We know that biologically two marked reactions to the 
same stimulus among living beings are always possible. 
For instance, fear produces the familiar fight-or-flight re- 
frequently, both reactions occur in the same indi- 
vidual, one following the other. Different individual organ- 
act differently and unpredictably to the same 
condition or environment. Among human beings there are 
many choices of reaction to a specific stimulus or environ- 
mental situation but it is safe to say that the specific at- 
titude taken is the only one possible to the individual at 
the time his general direction is being formed. 

The inadequacy of attempting to explain the particular 


action; 


isms will re 


destiny of an individual solely by some special type of en- 
vironment is amply attested by these women’s stories. The 
tendency they show to consider their own lives as the direct 
result of their external environment is natural and common 
to most persons. However, what they most clearly reveal 
in varying degrees is the particularly personal character 
of their opinions and attitudes. 

i in the first story we have the statement 


For « Xam] l¢ ’ 
of the writer that she, “the most timid of created beings, 
was nevertheless an active participant in one fight after 
another and a feminist of the militant type. From the 
account of the family background it is evident that there 
was an atmosphere in the home of free discussion and a 
liberal attitude toward women’s aspirations. There were 
women members of the household whose attitude was ap- 
parently distinctly modern, and therefore she imbibed dur- 
ing her youth the special nutriment which stimulated the 
individualistic aspect of her personality. Her exultation over 
the “first brick thrown” in the militant suffrage cause was 
a joyous release to action through the psychological mech- 
tification with the thrower, for she was thus 
enabled to overcome her personal timidity through a col- 
lective action. 

Even though these stories are inadequate for an analy- 
sis of the writers, due to their marked concern with family 
conditions and the obvious repression of any clear picture 


anism of iden 
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of the individual in the family, they do present conditio: 
which inevitably play an important role in affecting 
general attitude of the developing child. 


ties makes it necessary to consider these women as sim 
lar types because of their “feminist” opinions and a s 
called modern attitude toward children, marriage, and jo 

Of course this is not true, for although the writers shar 
a “modern” point of view they have no general, con 
mon attitude. For instance, the woman who has not ma: 
ried and who states that she regards marriage as a con 
promise is a very different person from the one who find 
herself comfortably married with the feeling that it is go 

and that neither economic dependence or independenc: 
makes much difference. Nevertheless, when attempting t 
consider a group of different personalities, nothing mor 
than a collective survey can be made. 

Two distinct types of family environment are describ 
in these histories and are highly important in their influen 
on the children. In one group there is a distinctly feminist 
and free attitude on the part of the parents and close rela 
tives. There are play of ideas, free discussion, and equalit 
between the boys and girls in the family. The childre: 
were surrounded by this atmosphere from birth, and a 
cordingly their intellectual espousal of the feminist caus 
was a natural development, an acceptance of the famil 
attitude, and not something born out of personal revolt. 

Such a case is the one described as Mother-Worshi 
Here the girl had a constant example before her in the ha: 
monious attitude of both parents toward sex equality an 
in their freedom from ordinary conventions, besides t} 
actual experience of the mother’s unusual life activities. T 
be sure this same condition might have produced an 0} 
posite reaction in another type of child, but not where 
strong an admiration and love for the mother existed 
coupled with mother-identification. There is no eviden 
that this woman’s modern attitude was born of revolt o 
included a protest at all. It was a natural, an easy (per 
haps too easy, as she herself comments), acceptance of th: 
general family attitude and thought. The same can be sai’ 
of the writers of the stories, Staying Free and Lightni: 
Speed Through Life. Their efforts in the world cann 
be said to be of a different nature than those of any ma: 
who wishes to achieve the fulfilment of his ideas, and strug 
gles to carry on his activities on that basis. In other words 
the feminism of these women was not born out of a sens 
of injustice and bitterness, but developed as a natur: 
growth from their own personality in contact with th 
special family environment. On the other hand, this sam: 
environment might well be conceived to be the cause of a 
violent revolt when the young women went into the world 
and found themselves hampered by the existing inequalitie 
and traditional attitudes toward women. 

Quite different is the second group. Here there ar 
family conditions in which grinding poverty, conservativ: 
ideas, heavily burdened, unhappy mothers, and a serious 
responsible childhood prevail. The opinions and attitudes 
of these women are largely conditioned by revolt against 
the trying circumstances which they experienced. A fight 
reaction manifested itself in their protests against and 
overthrow of the conditions prevailing in their families. 
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Like the first group, they were undoubtedly aided t are fe yl the general deduction 
essening of the social restriction of women still strony to be dra hat the ! e! d that litth 
luring the early life of their mothers. enrichment of the personalities t igh the love experier 
All this represents one half of the problem. The other ha en gained. Men might say that their unsatisfied sex 
ialf is the type of the individual upon whom these influ impulses produce a vicarious activity manifesting itself 
nees fell. For we know that the same family conditior ‘ul manlv” feminist idea We ca vithout dif 
need not produce the same effect upon another type of child ayree that the sexual eneryy provides a d) nnwor fot 
and in these very families there are probably sisters w! this type of interest as it does for eve 
did not react as these writers did. The problem narro activit But ne mal has lived throus in eX 
lown to this: What is the real inner cause of the revolt j perience will admit that beariny Jar f 
the souls of these women? energy in the paintul econon true 
Adler would probably account for their attitude as did the mother f these ‘ offe. 
alling them victims of the masculine protest, and see their woman or to the race a more satisfactor 
revolt as an expression of an organically determined i: These modern women are enyayved in a r ! 
feriority complex which compensates itself by the espousal effort even though it may not be 1 d. for nd t 
f the cause of women as a class, and by a refusal to accept stridency and revolt is the yreat inner meaning of 
the traditional submissive role. woman’s struggle with the forces of convent and inert 
The Freudian analyst would diagnose them as suffer This is nothing less than the p y d nment of 
ing from a castration complex and explain their revolt a themselve as individual In contradistinct ‘ the 
an abnormal manifestation of an inner protest that thes collective destiny that has exclusively dominated their ] 
were not men; in other words, as a refusal to accept their In spite of their individual failure 
own sex and live the love life of women. There does not full destiny—and who fulfils it ¢ 
appear to be much distinction between these two concep whether man or woman?— their attitude is part of a gre 
tions except as regards terminology and emphasis. Each rolling tide which is bringing to birth a new woman. T} 
authority postulates his thesis on the traditional concey; new woman will possess an individuality wh ' 
tions of woman’s psychology and position. her to stand by the side of man, strong i ; ' 
My own point of view is that, given their particular herself. From her a new race will be 
psychological organism with its need and capacity for feminism or masculine antayonisn bye 
change and development, together with the special family) a dark age long past. 
‘onditions and the comparatively free outer environment, 
their attitude is a normal protest against external collec 
tive restrictions. In the economic struggle women have Th . W ” k am ’ r 
been notoriously exploited and misused, and there is a C Cakness of VW Omen 
definite analogy between their attitude of revolt and that of By JOHN B. WATSON 
subject peoples and exploited workers of the male sex. It is 
significant that in not one of these cases is the feminism H° much truth are the women telling 
of the women based on principle but in each instance it raphies? At best biographies reveal main 
was born directly from the necessities of their personal life. ficialities. It is curious that human beings kr 
The most common experience among these women is about themselves. We almost never tear ourselves 
that of their later education and final goal. All but tw see how the parts work together. It ji much 
were college-trained; all of necessity were self-supportiny. tear other people apart. Ws irn fron far 
A striking revelation in these “backgrounds” is the blame for failure upon parents, home life, a 
overwhelming part played by the mother in the family economic conditions. If we win through it must 
ind, in the majority of cases, in the lives of the daughters. of some innate, instinctive virtue in us that 
It was the mother on whom many of the families depended downed by adversity. This all comes out in the biogray 
for their economic existence and for the education of the One is struck by the failure on the part of almost 
children; it was the mother on whom the affection and the women to pay tribute to the very adversities of th 
respect of the daughters were focused. Even though in vironment. Nearly all-@€ them actually quarreled with it 
some of the mother-dominated families the father made an magnified its hardships. ‘What rot,” says the behav! 
effort to assume economic responsibility, the mother con who believes that all individuals are made, not borr 
tinuously contributed her share to the exchequer. In thi very sorrows #4d tribulations these women passed thr 
cases where the father is especially mentioned with love and were the conditioning stimuli which forced them on t 
preference by the daughter, the mother still remained the way.” Probably under what they would have considered 
gallant figure in the economic life of the family. Thes¢ favorable environment most of them would have re: 
mothers are largely of the pioneer type and they present the age of fatness and forty and never been heard of —] 
unmistakably the basis for the external freedom and un- speak freely, since I know none of the ladies 
usual position of importance possessed by women in general The second thing that strikes one about these brief 
in this country. life histories is that the women were all restless—secek 
Although our group of feminist women appear from something. What were they striving for—happiness? No 
their statements to have achieved some kind of fulfilment, happiness apparently has gone out of fashion, it is not a 
it is obvious in spite of their concealments that they have present-day desideratum. We ask people today how many 
not achieved an inner freedom, or a real solution of their cars they have, whether they live in the town or the coun 
personal problems. They are weak on the side of their try or both, whether they play golf, tennis, or bridge, but 
woman’s nature. Several of them are married, but children we never ask whether they are happy or not. I doubt if 
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very many children or adults today would understand what 
you meant if you did ask them, and I insist that happiness 
can be defined objectively in behavior terms, that it is a 
mode of behavior. These women were too modern to seek 
happiness; they sought what? Freedom. So many hun- 
dreds of women I have talked to have sought freedom. I 
have tried to find out diplomatically but behavioristically 
Is it to wear trousers? Is it to vote— 
to hold office—to work at men’s trades—to take men’s 
jobs away from them—to get men’s salaries? Does their 
demand for this mystical thing called freedom imply a re- 
sentment against child-bearing—a resentment against the 
fact that men’s sex behavior is different from women’s (but 
not so much any more)? I rarely arrive at a reasonable 
answer. The analysts claim that they can by psychoanalysis 
get at the truth about women. I make no such rash claim. 
I can read women only after making careful observations 
of their behavior over long periods of time. Then I put 
two and two together like any other scientist. When a 
woman is a militant suffragist the chances are, shall we say, 
a hundred to one that her sex life is not well adjusted? 
Marriage as such brings adjustment in only approximately 
20 per cent of all cases, so poorly have men and women been 
taught about sex. Among the 20 per cent who find adjust- 
ment I find no militant women, I find no women shouting 
about their rights to some fanciful career that men—the 
brutes—have robbed them of. They work—they work like 
a man (than which nothing better can be said about work) 
—they often quietly achieve careers. Most of the terrible 
women one must meet, women with the blatant views and 
voices, women who have to be noticed, who shoulder one 
about, who can’t take life quietly, belong to this large per- 
centage of women who have never made a sex adjustment. 

The biographies as a whole strikingly confirm the view 
that militancy passes as soon as the woman, by the trial- 
and-error process, finds sex adjustment. Then they cease to 
hunt for freedom, they lose themselves in their work. Surely 
the only freedom worth striving for is complete engross- 
ment in activity, be that activity writing a play, washing 
infant’s clothes, or losing oneself in the sway of passion. 

The great weakness of women (who seek careers) is 
that they have never been trained to work like men. I 
mean trained so from infancy. Men are brought up in 
the tradition that men must work. They get it in their 
youth in gang activities and later in sports. They learn 
from boyhood that they must support their families and 
that to do so they must establish technique for work— 
habits of work—and that they must endure fatigue to 
harden their muscles; they must learn to do everything 
weil enough to compete. They are trained in their infancy 
in habits of manipulation—women are not. They used to 
be in the fine art of needlework—only look at the samplers 
of the eight to twelve-year-olds. They were trained to 
weave and spin and cook and make their own dresses. Then 
the fashion changed—women had to be ladies—pretty orna- 
Their sphere was in the home. Now the picture is 
changing again. Mothers are beginning to train their girls 
in habits of manipulation. Women’s customs have changed 
so rapidly that work traditions have never had a chance 
to soak in. Hence few women have achieved greatness. 

I have never believed that there were any insuperable 
difficulties which keep women from succeeding. They have 
strength enough to paint, yet there has never been a great 
woman painter. They have strength enough to play the 


what they mean. 





ments. 





violin and yet there has never been a great woman violin 
ist. They have endurance and strength enough to becom: 
great scientists and yet one can count on fewer than th: 
fingers of one hand the women scientists who have achieved 
real greatness. During the past thirty years thousand 
of women have taken the degree of Ph.D. and yet scarce! 
a dozen have come to the front. 

Not being trained from infancy to the tradition « 
incessant manipulative work they drop out of the race a 
soon as they get comfortable. Marriage is usually th 
shady spot that causes them to lie down and rest. An 
when they fail in that, as 80 per cent do, restlessness agai: 
sets in, but now it is too late to go back and take up th 
threads of the old career. Most women who had aspira 
tions for a career have tried to eat their cake and hav 
it too. A career is a jealous all-consuming taskmaster. 

Marriage as such should be no barrier to a caree! 
Apartment hotels, which can be found in every town wher: 
a woman could have a career, have freed married wome: 
without children almost completely. The having of chil! 
dren is almost an insuperable barrier to a career. Th: 
rearing of children and the running of a home for them i 
a profession second to none in its demands for technique. 

The behavioristic moral—and we must have morals- 
is: Women do not like to work (neither do men). Ther 
is no natural “instinct” to work. Biologically speaking th: 
hungry animal reaches up and pulls down a banana, reache 
out and grasps his female (or vice versa); his hunge1 
adjusted, he rests and sleeps. Work habits are the result 
of civilization and competition. If you want your children 
to have careers, be they boys or girls, teach them from 
infancy habits of manipulation, skilful technique, endurance 
Work must become “first nature’—“second nature” is not 
enough. And along with it teach them (or have them taught 
if you are a Puritan) what to expect in the realm of sex. 


Half-Confessed 


By JOSEPH COLLINS 


RTICULATE confession is better for the soul than 

scriptural. It is likewise better for the confessor 
seeking illumination of sin, sanity, or sanctity. The women 
who have been telling through The Nation why and how 
they rebelled against some of the conventions to which 
they were born and reared can scarcely have had the ex- 
quisite feeling of purity and spiritual lightness that comes 
from frank and full confession. They have kept back a lot, 
and no experienced confessor like myself will give them 
absolution. 

The writers are all revolutionists; that is, they are 
all feminists. There are many varieties of feminists but 
they all have one thing in common: enmity to privilege. 
Feminists want to do something in the world and to do it 
themselves. 

Privilege has always precipitated revolutions. Privi- 
leges that man arrogated to himself precipitated feminism. 
Had it not been for Paul, Luther, and Loyola women would 
have had their rights hundreds of years ago. Now that they 
have them in part, and soon are to have them in full meas- 
ure, it behooves women to use them properly. I can see 
no sign that they are seeking or getting instruction in 
that direction. I have no doubt many echo the sentiment of 
the woman who wrote in The Nation series: 
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I feel no need for more freedom, but I want a world 
in which the freedom I now have can be used. The indus 
trial and political world is in hands like mine today. Are 
we, while I live, going to get courage and wisdom to match 
our freedom? I am hopeful that we shall, but I suspect 
that I shall be disappointed. 


The question that woman must answer is Why am | 
here? not Where am I at? Woman has one purpose: t 
help God run the world. In every respect save populating 
it. He would seem to be wholly beyond the need of a 
tance from His image. Until man began to sin, God } 

ly one command: “Be fruitful and multiply; replenish th: 
earth and subdue it.’””’ Woman is chiefly concerned wit 
the first part of the command, man with the second. In 
ilentally, she may express herself, strive to be happy, ar 
help make life livable for others. Those are privileg: 

t duties. Woman is becoming more and more loath 
do her duty; man more and more eager to obey God’s con 
mand. Flying over the Atlantic without stop, telephonir 
from London to San Francisco qualify under “subdue th: 
earth.” The woman who is willing to have ten to twent: 
‘hildren is almost extinct. 

There are many good reasons why the majority of 
women should not have ten to twenty children, but there 
are many more and better reasons why they should have 
from five to ten. Women arrogate to themselves the 
freedom to say how many children they shall have and when 
they shall have them. One thing we know: the “best” 
stock is showing the smallest reproduction. 

Propagation and its entailments may not be essential 
to the health of woman, but they promote it enormously, 
and their absence engenders mental and emotional dis- 
equilibrium. There would be small call for specialists of 
my sort if men and women married early and successfully. 
Every diagnostician has “hunches.” I have a hunch that 
the sex-coefficient of many of these writers is low. 

The women who wrote the articles under discussion 
have all achieved a measure of success in varied careers. 
Yet they say little of their duty toward the race. Most 
of them mention men only as they have observed them in 
youth, particularly in their fathers, and they maintain a 
deep silence about child-bearing. Nine of the group do not 
even mention it, still less do they imply that they have given 
it a thought. Two were so terrified at the idea that they 
decided never to procreate; one wanted children, though 
without marriage, and in the end had neither. One is a 
confirmed celibate and satisfied with it as she is with every- 
thing she has done, and one “lives in sin” and is childless. 
This alone is a terrifying discovery. If these women are so 
steeped in their desire for social freedom and economic 
rights that they disregard entirely their first prerogative, 
what will become of the race they claim to uphold? Despite 
the celibate’s self-complacency, her life is incomplete. To 
pretend that she has handled the marriage problem by avoid- 
ing love in or out of marriage is fatuous. 

One of the writers with a sense of humor has decided 
that her feminism and convictions about self-support are 
not powerful enough to destroy the happiness she feels at 
being supported by her husband. One preaches need of 
financial independence for women as a self-respecting basis 
for love and marriage (why love?) while another declares 
it has nothing to do with them: “It is the spirit of coopera- 
tion that counts and enables two people to make adjust- 
ments.” A third has discovered that marriage is “the only 


profound human experience,” and another consented to it 


after thirty-odd years of celibacy as the only way in whic} 
“one can give expression to love without interference 

I am disappointed that I find no discussior f the rela 
tion of pleasure to Worr Qne admits that he hates work 
and sees no necessit tor it evel ft it 1s ‘ i 
feminist doctrines. To be sure, the five writers or irnal 
ists ayree that the like the econon ndeyn nee 
work gives them, but they | I tr 
that makes for efficient work The four te 
yrossed with the ideal aspect of their careers, and 

clal worker renounced it when she fe the ! 

between her ideals and practise ‘} the most ardent 
militant feminist of the gr 

Has tat ! f } t far 
or is it b neer ae Ur t 
wome vere r! | t I 
have a serie rt n the 
to ricne If it we Ion ffect the 
and children, it might on feminisr he 
her struggle for existence, hurts the y f 
against hard walls erected by man is like 
necessity for independence of every ki 

Few of the W riter » ODOVIOUSI are naer T 
many of them are much older Their efforts were r 
a time when the strugyle was real; now they take the 
aspect of pioneer work. These women have “arr 
their own means and their stories should 
They would have been so had the writers taken f 
tage of their anonymity to revea! the soul in conflict betwee 
love and the principles and practice of femini 

Were I seeking examples to illustrate that temps 
and talent are inherited and not acquired, I could 
no better ones than this series of articles furnishes. Ns 


every one of the writers had at least one parent ent 
be called intellectual, with a desire for books and knowledye 
and a determination that his or her offspring should 
education. It is interesting, too, that ten of these mis 
had energetic, determined, dominating mothers, the k 
that often shapes docile, dependent daughters and | 
with a flair for the easiest way. 

On rereading these articles I fell into meditat 
Which of these women should I have liked t 

There were two with whom I should have been wil 
to attempt it. One had strong, lusty desires and she wished 
more than anything else to have “swift feet that she m 
run after them.” Another who interests me wrote the 
twelfth instalment. She seems to have neither ambition nor 
determination to administer the world, and she knows how 
pla 
to live and her only reason for being a feminist is dictate: 
not by affect but by intellect. If her buoyant spirit has 1 
made her over-affable I think she would be my first choices 

Turning to the corollary of this meditation, | 
dered which of these women would be my last choice. Ayain 
it simmered down to two: The second and the fourth. The 
former had a childish sense of guilt. The grief and yloom 
of her parents was that they had brought her into the world, 
and she has a passionate desire to be no trouble to her hus- 
band. The fourth says that “no living person can give me 
the excitement I got at eight years old when my father took 
me on his knees and popularized the theories of Darwin 
for me.” I should hesitate to enter as a contestant with 
father! 


to laugh and be joyous. She thinks the earth a lovely 
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Law and Order in Los Angeles 


By RUBE BOROUGH 


AW and order suppressing “radicals” and other social 
a disreputables is confident, belligerently verbose, forth- 
right in action. Law and order suppressing “respectables” 
is stricken with qualms of “conscience,” talks not so long 
nor so loud, and cautiously tests the ground before it moves. 

Law and order in Los Angeles today faces the “re- 
spectables.” Fifty-five of the city’s most eminent bank- 
ers and business men have been indicted for looting the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation of from $12,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000 in usurious interest charges and flooding the market 
with 4,250,000 “overissued” shares of stock. 
Among the indicted are Harry M. Haldeman, president 
of the Better America Federation, that super-virtuous radi- 
cal-baiting guardian of California’s patriotism; Charles F. 
Stern, president of the Pacific Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and three vice-presidents of the same bank, the 
chairman of whose board of directors is Henry M. Robin- 
son, of Dawes Plan fame; Louis B. Mayer, general mana- 
ger of the Goldwyn-Mayer Production Corporation; William 
Rhodes Hervery, a former superior-court judge. 

About three years ago C. C. Julian, whose spectacular 
oil-stock-promotion methods had brought him into conflict 
with the California State corporation commissioner, was 
forced out of the presidency of the Julian Petroleum Com- 
pany; a reorganization followed in which that company was 
merged with the California Eastern Oil Company. The 
merged concern took for its new president one S. C. Lewis, 

Middle West, and East, a man with a long 
Substantial business and banking interests 


worthless 


from the South, 
“oil” history. 
backed Lewis. 
Now Julian has been making speeches from his own 
radio in which he charges that Lewis is “a big 
boob,” that he let the “banker crowd” get him and permitted 
“Julian Pete.” Julian has “named names” 
as a result is in danger of losing his 


station 


the looting of 
over the radio and 


federal radio license. All of Julian’s story may not be 
printed yet. But one may safely report the charge that 
H. M. Haldeman, as a member of “Pool No. 1,” lent 


$20,000 to “Julian Pete” through its agent, A. C. Wagy and 
Lewis, and 
ived usurious interest in excess of $7,000. Hal- 
deman, upon his arraignment in the local municipal court, 
indicated that he would try to show his transaction was not 
a “loan” but a stock purchase. It is the contention of the 
prosecution that all of the transactions by which “Julian 
Pete’ was mulcted, whatever attempt may be made to rep- 


Company, a brokerage house, owned by S. C. 


that he re 


them as “contracts of sale,” were in essence loans 
with the stock involved held by the lenders as security only 
It is furthermore asserted that the transactions were car- 
ried on the books of the brokerage house as “loans.” 

One of the money-lenders, according to the complaints, 
made five loans for thirty-day periods totaling $254,200, for 
which he received $26,920 interest; another made twenty- 
me loans for thirty-day periods totaling $424,800, and col- 
lected $41,180 interest; and the third made thirteen loans 
for thirty-day periods totaling $1,939,750, and collected 
$204,250 interest. California’s usury law, it should be said, 
prohibits interest charges in excess of 1 per cent a month. 


. ; 
resen 





While City Prosecutor E. J. Lickiey, a Progressive 
local and State politics, was prosecuting the usury cases, th 
county grand jury was hearing testimony to fix responsibi! 
ity for the “‘over-issue” of 4,250,000 shares of stock. The in 
dictment, on June 26, of Lewis alone would mean little to th 
man on the street, or to the 40,000 shareholders of “Julia: 
Pete” who have seen their stock with a book value of $50 
drop in a few weeks from $15 to nothing. Many regard 
Lewis as in part a victim. As to his usurious interest pay 
ments, they believe he acted under duress of circumstances 
and, as to the enormous stock over-issue, that it could no 
have taken place without prominent financiers having had 
knowledge of it. Moreover, Lewis has been talking freel 
both to the grand jury and the city prosecutor. Sharehold 
ers and the public want to see the big culprits punished. 

While the city prosecutor and the county grand jury 
occupy the center of the picture, Receivers Joseph Scott and 
H. L. Carnahan, appointed by Federal Judge McCormick 
(who deprived Doheny of his Elk Hills oil lease), are trying 
to save Julian Petroleum from complete wreckage. Part o! 
their strategy is to “encourage” the usury collectors to “put 
back” their gains into the company treasury and put then 
back “without strings.” Less than half a million dollars of 
the $12,000,000 to $18,000,000 collected has so far been 
“put back.” Some of the gentlemen offered to “put back” 
in return for receivers’ certificates but the receivers would 
not agree. Haldeman, of the Better America Federation, 
“put back” his $7,000 but after a few days changed his 
mind and took it out again. “Big lawyers” had told him 
and others implicated that they had done no “legal or moral 
wrong.” The city prosecutor answered with a warrant for 
arrest. 

The receivers’ job is not an easy one even if the “resti 
tution” is made in full. The authorized stock of Julia 
Petroleum numbered 1,200,000 shares. The receivers have 
had some recent successes in bringing in new wells. But if 
they can build value into the full 5,250,000 shares now out- 
standing they will be wizards of finance. Of course, the fate 
of those 4,250,000 shares issued without permission from 
the State corporation commissioner is as yet uncertain, but 
auditors in the investigation have thrown up their hands at 
the problem of distinguishing between the authorized and 
the unauthorized shares. 

One more figure and the picture for the time must 
stand as complete: Major Walter K. Tuller, big-business 
attorney and head of former Governor Richardson’s “crime 
commission,” is one of the half-dozen impeccable lawyer 
who are advising respectable citizens that they did no 
wrong in collecting what Receiver Scott calls “dirty money.” 
As chairman of the crime commission he has urged upon 
the people and the legislature “reforms” of the criminal 
procedure which would have made possible convictions by a 
three-fourths jury verdict, given a trial judge the right to 
comment on the evidence as well as the law in a criminal 
case, reduced the defendant’s number of peremptory chal- 
lenges, and otherwise invaded the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. 

Democracy is up against a real test in California. 
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Canada’s Jubilee 
By J rEVE 0 
, 
/ PY HE 7 peopl i begil 
] celebration Oi Une ixtie i I 
I ir Dominion Attending the cere! 
it and of men anad women who witne sed the jubiiat 
i] 67. and it is they who must po he ti 
r( ve of the immense changes wrought in the Dor ( 
U he intervening sixty years. Confederation found Can i ; a 
country where three-fourths of its population of 4,000,0 Produce of | 
tuls were still engaged in a stern daily battle with t Produce D 
prime val wilderness. There were only two citi vith « Pp ( ] 
d 0,000 inhabitants, and even these were trading ce! [) 
ith a sprinkling of struggling factories. Life was aln M I 
Arcadian in its simplicity, the tone of society was sob: lod; — 
and equalitarian, and the political temper fiercely den newsprint, nickel, and asbest anal 
ratic. Five thousand dollars per annum was a princ muterial nd tert 
ncome and great fortunes were unknown. Industt —r ae 
economy were the sovereign virtues and the grim bi en 
th nature had left little time for culture and the « mi: ‘ 
yancies of life. But the qualities of enterprise and cumulate that 
liance had been highly developed, and once Confederatio: scratched and that it n 
alted the racial and political feuds which had paralyzed est fountain of wea I 
he country for nearly forty years, the planning of econom United States. ha 
levelopments which promised a larger measure of p ng economic development ( 
perity and opened the way for the amenities of civilization never shared the fear of collect 
yecame possible. vails so strong south of the Forty-nint 
Immense sums of public money were spent in provid the vreat state-owned , ' 
ng transportation links like the Intercolonial and the ¢ Railways is providing the Cay 
nadian Pacific Railway, and in equipping the newer terr formidable competition; the H 
tories with the physical machinery of civilization, but for Ontario, a d of Conservat 
thirty years after Confederation the growth of the Do vonderful succes n provid hean 
minion was disappointingly slow The census of 1891 almost one-third of 
showed a population of only 4,833,329 which meant that yperative wheat pr 7. oe 
the country, despite a regular inflow of immigrants, had evolution in t rketir 


arcely retained its natural increase and the West had but onsists of yeomen landholders 


i meager sprinkling of population. Its settlement had mentally conservative in its out! it 

vait until the free homestead land of the United States had tivism of progress and 

ven exhausted, and this event coincided with the advent But parallel with the mate advancen 
to power in 1896 of the Laurier Government, which adopted a great improvement in standare f ] 


a vigorous immigration policy. Immediately the pace ot ippreciation of the civilizing influences of « 
development began to quicken, and despite the setback erty and hardship are by ne al nk: 
caused by the Great War, Canada’s growth and general 1 widespread diffusion of comfort and wel 
progress during the last thirty years have fully justifie: n the United States do the working classe 
the dreams of the architects of Confederation material comforts and range of pleasure \t 
It is true that the growth of Canada’s populati Confederation 20 per cent of the populat 
which is today estimated at nine and one-half million souls, but the proportion has now declined to |é th ey 


has fallen short of expectations, but this slow increase [here were only two universities of any star 





+ { 


makes all the more impressive Canada’s economic achieve but today there are at least a dozen, and Toronto 1 
ment. The American people did not face half the obstacl sity has more students on its rolls than any univer 

in providing the physical machinery for their part of the the British Empire. A distinctive native 00] urt 
continent that the Canadian people have successfully sur whose quality is recognized by foreign critics, is n flour 
mounted in a parallel task. The 2,278 miles of railway in shing in Toronto and elsewhere, and a ne¢ tirring of jit 
1867 have now been expanded to 40,352, and no country erary impulses is evidenced by the emeryence of ithor 
in the world has as large railway mileage per capita. A association with branches in every important 

string of fine, modern cities, with broad streets and every Equally momentous have been the chanyes in the po 
modern convenience, constitutes the nerve centers of the litical field. The British North America Act endowed 
Dominion and the harnessing of the vast water-powers Baar mean aE — 


* Manufacturing and Forestry production figures e for 1925, but were 


has both simplified the problems of domestic life and given exceeded last year 
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Canada with complete autonomy in domestic affairs, but 
the mother country still acted as guardian trustee in the 
field of international relations. However, bit by bit as the 
years rolled on, the responsibilities of this trusteeship have 
been whittled down as Canada grew in strength and confi- 
dence, and the Great War made inevitable the final emanci- 
pation from tutelage which was ratified by the constitu- 
tional report of the last Imperial Conference, Today, al- 
though certain legal limitations destined to be obliterated 
at no distant date still bar the claim to untrammeled sov- 
ereignty, Canada is for all practical purposes an indepen- 
dent self-governing nation; the Crown and the authority of 
the Imperial Privy Council survive as formal links, but the 
real binding ties with the motherland are the common 
heritage of political ideals and the common literature and 
traditions. The Dominion is now responsible for her own 
systems of defense, she has begun to create her own diplo- 
matic service, and she sends in her own right representa- 
tives to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

In domestic politics the racial solidarity of the French- 
Canadian people, the most conservative element in the com- 
munity, on the Liberal side has completely upset the old 


equilibrium and is responsible for many anomalies and con 
fusions. Since the war, moreover, there has been a serious 
retrogression in political morality and no further evidenc: 
of it need be sought than in the sorrowful story of the cus 
toms and revenue scandals, still being investigated, which 
the Toronto Globe, a Liberal paper, describes as “the black- 
est chapter in the country’s history.” But the younger 
generation is in a questioning mood about the existing 
political dispensation and the presence of a group of thirty 
independent members in the House of Commons indicates 
that a substantial element of the population can no longer 
be herded within the corrals of the two historic parties. 

Relations with the United States were never more cor- 
dial, and there has been no more notable change in the last 
sixty years than the relegation to limited circles of the 
inveterate distrust of the Republic which the United Em- 
pire Loyalists implanted in the Canadian mind. But few 
Canadians are yet persuaded that the maintenance on this 
great continent of two distinct political systems which af- 
ford valuable opportunities for comparison of their 
experiments and results is not a distinct benefit to its 
inhabitants. 


‘“AI’’ Smith in Texas 


By RUBY A. BLACK 


HE village doctor, the village good-for-nothing, the vil- 

lage banker, the village editor, the former village 
mayor’, who is now the county’s representative in the Texas 
Legislature, have all come out for the nomination of “Al!” 
Smith for President in 1928. 

The rest of the 733 inhabitants of Thornton, Texas, 
over twenty-one years old holding poll-tax receipts will vote 
for the New York Governor if he is nominated. Governor 
Dan Moody even journeyed to New York this week with a 
delegation of 200 Texans, a committee of whom paid a cali 
on New York’s Governor. 

This is significant news. Texas—and the rest of the 
South—is largely made up of towns like Thornton—towns 
that are Dry and Fundamentalist. The fact that leaders in 
such towns, several of which I have visited recently, are 
going over to the “Al” Smith camp is probably more sig- 
nificant than the recent switch of Albert Sidney Burleson 
and Thomas Watt Gregory, members of the last Democratic 
Cabinet, from McAdoo to Smith. 

It is easy to believe that Gregory and Burleson and 
other Southern politicians are now for “Al” Smith just be- 
cause they think he could be elected and the Democrats 
endowed with patronage once more. But not so Thornton 
and the hundreds of villages of which it is a symbol. They 
have nothing much to gain politically one way or another. 
A Democrat instead of a Republican would be appointed 
postmaster, and that is about the only political gravy they 
could even smell. Furthermore, the Southern “Republican” 
postmaster is usually a special brand of Republican—a “‘post- 
master Republican.” The town does not hold his politics 
against him if he is a good postmaster. 

These people in Thornton are Dry and Anti-Catholic. 
One of the elders of a Thornton church says he does not like 
Catholics because they do not believe in Christ. That is 
typical of the knowledge the Anti-Catholics here have of the 


church to which Governor Smith belongs. Most of them 
here have been—or are—members of the Ku Klux Klan. 
G. W. Black, the ex-mayor, now a member of the Texas 
Legislature, while never a Klansman, has always been anti- 
Catholic. He always read the Menace and Tom Watson’s 
diatribes against the Catholics. He did not tell me this. I 
have known it a long time. He is my father. Now Repre- 
sentative Black is for “Al” Smith for President. 

When I last visited my native State two years ago no- 
body spoke a kind word for “Al” Smith except a lone anti- 
prohibitionist, who was always a thorn in the side of the 
respectable citizens of the village he inhabited. 

Down in Austin it is the same way. The Wilson Post- 
master General, Albert Sidney Burleson, now retired from 
politics and satisfactorily occupied with seeing the money 
roll in from oil royalties, is busy converting his Austin 
friends to “Al” Smith, arguing against religious prejudice, 
pointing out that Woodrow Wilson himself was opposed to 
the Volstead Act, so much opposed that he vetoed it—a fact 
which Dry Democrats seem to have forgotten until a few 
weeks ago. 

Professors at the State university, newspapermen, cot- 
ton brokers, a city commissioner, the husband of a W.C.T.U. 
leader, all told me they had “begun to favor ‘Al’ Smith.” 
The women are a little vague about it, but they seem ready 
to accept Smith, in spite of the doubts of Dry editorial writ- 
ers who declare that women who fought for prohibition 
could not be induced to vote for a Wet candidate. 

But over in the Capitol the youthful Governor, Dan 
Moody, is still troubled about ‘Al’? Smith’s wetness. He 
thinks, however, that the New York Governor’s religion will 
not stand in his way. ‘Texas repudiated religious prejudice 
when it twice in succession elected governors who had fought 
the Ku Klux Klan,” he points out. 

Dan, as the whole State calls him, is not prepared to 
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whom he will support for the nomination. He says 
kly enough that he, and the rest of Texas, will vote lor 
’ Smith, once he is nominated. 

In fact, the politicians are so sure of the staunchness 0! 
Solid South that they are not even considering a South 

-» man for the Vice-Presidential nomination. They do no 

nk such a sop need be thrown to the South to get it t 

pport Governor Smith. Ohio or Indiana, they say dow: 
_ will name the running-mate for Smith. Or, perhap: 

me Western State. 

The Texas delegation to the Democratic National Cor 

ition will go instructed for Dan Moody for President 
fhey all agree on that. Leading politicians declare tha! 
Villiam Gibbs McAdoo has not the slightest chance of cap 
turing the delegation this trip. The line-up at the last con 
ution, controlled by Klansmen, cannot be duplicated a 
3 convention, they assure you. McAdoo is just out of it 

Ritchie of Maryland and Donahey of Ohio they know 
little about, and they are not even curious. They dismiss 
Senator Carter Glass as too advanced in years, although he 
is Dry enough and loyal enough to Woodrow Wilson to suit 
them. Cordell Hull of Tennessee is mentioned, but rather 
fleetingly. Besides, Texas politicians do not believe an) 
Southerner has a chance at the White House. 

Senator James A. Reed of Missourr is not even consid 
ered here. Nobody ever voluntarily brings his name into 
the conversation. When it is mentioned by a newspaper 
reporter seeking opinions they all dismiss him with scant 
attention, with even less attention than they give McAdoo 
Of course, he is as Wet as “Al” Smith. But what looms 
large in Texas minds is “Jim” Reed’s behavior during—and 
following—the Wilson Administration. In fact, Texans 
hardly remember to point to Reed’s wetness as a factor 

igainst him, although they mention it in the case of Smith. 
[hey remember only that “Jim’’ Reed did not do as Wood- 
row Wilson wanted him to do. They cannot forgive him for 
going against their President. 

This state of mind seems to indicate that Texans are 
Democrats before they are Protestants or Prohibitionists. 
If they are Democrats first, and Protestant Prohibitionists 
econd, they are probably subconsciously, if not consciously, 
preparing their minds to pick somebody who can be elected, 
regardless of prohibition or religion. 

Their talk sounds like it. 

“*A]’ Smith is the only Democrat with a ghost of a 
show.” 

“Nobody but ‘Al’ Smith could get a run for his money.” 

“Does look like out of a hundred million Protestants, 
ve might find some good man who could be elected Presi- 
dent, but if we can’t, why, we’ll have to go for ‘Al’ Smith.” 

“I rather think ‘Al’ Smith would be the most availabl 
man. He is progressive, and a good executive. He might 
e elected, and I don’t know of any other Democrat who 

uld be.” 

These are typical quotations from Texas politicians, 
and from Texas merchants, farmers, druggists, lawyers, cot- 
ton men, newspapermen, oil men, university professors, real- 
tors, and doctors, most of them prohibitionists, all of them 
Protestants. 

This is reminiscent of the state of mind which elected 
Dan Moody governor. Texas wanted somebody to defeat 
the Fergusons. The word began to go around, “Dan’s the 
man.” On that slogan, the fighting and smiling young 
Attorney General polled the highest vote in the Texas pri- 


Al 


re 


mary, and that left him and “Ma’’ Ferguson to fight it out 


in the run-off primary. Many people who wanted to vote 
for other candidates weit out in the first primary and voted 
ior Dan Moody, simply ‘ ere ed hia 
he was the man ould run the rergus 3 t of iLexXas 
politics 
he que Mi Wil dexus 4 in eXa 
in the Democratic convention? Wail it line uj 
siogah, “Al Ca eal Cail 4 i Hie re 
emily av thi bo r VI il i ri 4 « Lt 
cratic .walional Colmitlee, Bay the Vemoc! ‘ 
out Of power long enough t lop lighting amohy 
and picK a Wiliher. lexas pullicians are D Ob 
O hott i pla i 
the Democratic Party would rather be righ an ib j 
but they are certainly busy thinking in practical t 
as tneir conversation reveais ihe peop I this part ‘ 
country,” says the Governor, “are convinced t , 


ls right, and they are hot going to neip nominate 


who will try to repeal or mnuilily the huightes 
Amendment. 

On the other hand, many poiiticians and ordinary iex 
ans with whom | have talked recently have drawled Well 


! 


1 used to be for prohibition, but now 1 don't k 
while they are in that state of mind, some Smith man 


‘A ’ ry ' i; 


around and points out that “Al” Smith, while op; 
prohibition, is in favor of enforcing laws as jony as the 
are on the statute books, and that New York has never had 
a better executive than Governor Smith Ouch taik Ma) 
prove to be seed cast on very fertile ground. It is 
conversation in Austin and Dallas, Thornton and Mexia 
Governor Smith's letter on the relation of hig reiigion 
to his politics was greeted joyously in Texas 
were anxiously seeking some excuse for overcoming their 
religious prejudice and hopping on the Smith bandway 
There is much talk in Texas these days about Thomas J¢ 
ferson and religious treedom, about Jefferson Davis and the 
New York Catholic lawyer who offered to defend him against 


a threatened charge of treason, about Chief Justice ke wel 


B. Taney, a Catholic, and his loyalty to States’ Rights, ab 
the staunchness of the New York Catholic Democrats in t} 
dark days following the Civil Wan Texas seems to fe 
that it is about time some New York Catholic Ds r 
was rewarded for the service Tammany performed t 
party when it seemed that the party might dis tr 
death of the Confederacy. 

Then they sit around and count votes in the Electora 
College—even while engaging in their “rather-b: right-than 


President” talk. 


a Water-power program 


They count on the Dry West to be won } 
if Smith is the nominee. The Ke 
publicans have done nothing about Boulder Dam, they re 
mind one another. Smith has a water-power record tl} 

could win the West, they believe. 


r ey 1? 
hey Wili aimost cou 


Ohio or Indiana on the provision that a Dry 
these States is nominated for Vice-President——to run 
“Al” Smith. 

They do not hesitate for one minute to count 
South, and the industrial East. They count Massachusetts, 
still mindful of David Walsh’s defeat of William Butler, 
Coolidge’s own candidate in Coolidge’s own State 
enthusiastic and count some other 
Somehow, they cannot seem to count enough votes to put a 
Democrat in the White House, except when they are count- 
ing “Al” Smith votes. 
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nt the whole 


They get 


New England State. 
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In the Driftway Correspondence 
| > rift We g rys tv ia with a ~ al] TS } . ; c ey Wg 
LL the Drifte sympathy iS WItn the small boy wno, Crushing Haiti 
vi \ if the proposal of Clifford Goldsmith is accepted by) a ' : : 
; ; ES Se oe lo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Cleanliness Institute, will be lured into bathtubs cruelly : ‘ ae 
i “The § , -C 7 Lind a ee te Sirk: President Borno has been “reforming” our constit 
"en: - » Spirit o iarles L bergh. here is no : iss ; 
iemeene - pirit Ol —s oruaian ” tion. Twelve articles have been modified and thirteen su 


emotion more devout than a child’s hero-worship, and par- 
Instead, with deadly sureness in 
they drag the hero 
Little Bertie 
is thought 


ents should respect it. 


which one suspects a trace of jealousy, 


down to a plane of humdrum personal habits. 
hears every day about the hour when Napoleon 
by Bertie’s parents to have gone to bed, and knows more 
about the great Bonaparte’s clean collars than his own valet 
probably did. 

treatment to bitter disillusion. There must be some small 
whom Lindbergh is still a god bathed in heroic 
radiance; but how can this vision survive the installation 
of the Lindbergh tub? As for the special girls’ bathtub 
which is to be called “The Beauty Parlor of Mary Pickford,” 
it is another form of the burnt-crust propaganda which the 


Gradually the reverence turns under such 


, 
DOVS 


to 


Drifter himself passed on to his nieces before they were 
old enough to protect themselves. If they ate burnt crusts 
their hair would curl; if they take enough baths they will 
look like Mary Pi kford. 


HE Drifter is not unqualifiedly for Cleanliness Institute 

anyway. His pride has not recovered from a devastat- 
ing blast against American crudity by a British philosopher 
This critic, after quoting Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, 
and no doubt The Nation itself about the sadder aspects of 
American self-expression, pictured contemptuously the slav- 
materialists who have nothing better to live for 
He could never 


of note. 


ish Yankee 
than a religion of exaggerated cleanliness. 
bring himself to visit this preposterous country, Mr. Joad 
admitted proudly, but he had it on good authority that every 
American householder on showing visitors his home takes 
to the bathroom as a sort of shrine. When this 
was shown him a tolerant Englishman in a 
railway carriage, the Drifter assured him of 


them first 
outburst by 
second-class 
its falsity. To an Italian or even a Frenchman the Drifter 
have the best of it and tried to defend his 
country; but could he face the scoured pink cheeks 
of an Englishman and say that Americans were cleaner and 
Now comes Cleanli- 


would made 


how 
proud of it? He denied the slander. 
ness Institute to spoil the Drifter’s reputation for even a 


* truthfulness. 


fair degree of 


“4 LEANLINESS INSTITUTE is a new public welfare or- 
} ganization of national The chairman of the 
Board of Directors has the appropriately cleanly name of 
Colgate. As for Clifford Goldsmith, who proposed the Lind- 
bergh and Pickford bathtubs, he is described as an author 
of health epigrams. Like the heroine of the ballad burn- 
ing to know “who writes the lovely mottoes that you find 
in cracker boxes,” the Drifter always likes to pierce the 
veil that hides modest authors whose words are as famous 


scope, 


as their names are obscure. Can he have found in Mr. 
Goldsmith the gifted author of “Four out of five” and 


“Leaves no telltale odor” and “Cleanliness is next to-—— 
Mr. Goldsmith could hardly be old enough for that. 
THE DRIFTER 


But no. 


pressed, which amounts to the suppression of the constituti 
All the principles on which modern government is bas 
have been eliminated. There are no more constitutional gu: 
anties for the freedom of the press, the jury, and popular el 
Everything is left to the executive power, who, throug 
all 


itself. 


tion. 
the domesticated Council of State, now can enact 
laws, without any fear that the Supreme Court will rule the 
unconstitutional. The Supreme Court itself has also been d 
The chief justice and the judges will be appoint: 
by the President for five years instead of for life. Mr. Born 
will be the only judge in the Republie of Haiti, the Supren 
Court losing the right to declare a law contrary to the const 
tution. All the city councils are abolished, thus municipal life 
will be extinct in Haiti. 

The most interesting feature of Borno’s constitutional r 
form is that he can be reelected for a six-year third term. T! 
he expects to remain fourteen years in power. And General Ru 
sell is returning to Haiti in September to organize the farci 
plebiscite by which the Haitian people must ratify the constit 
tional reform of his pupil, Louis Borno. 

Port au Prince, June 14 P. THosy, 

Administrateur Délégué, Union patriotique d’Ha 


sorts 


mesticated. 


Teachers—and Teachers 


2DITOR OF THE NATION: 

There are two sides to this matter of restrictions « 
teachers. In the good old days when an anarchist moveme 
existed, I mentioned to a friend that being an anarchist was 
hindrance to my getting the more attractive position in the tea 
ing field. She exclaimed against it as an outrage. I asked h¢ 
“Would you be willing to send your daughter to a convent to | 
educated?” She a second or two, and then 
squarely, “No, I wouldn’t.” “Well, then,” said I, “why shou 
a parent who disbelieves in anarchism not object to putting | 
child under anarchist influences?” 

If you think it outrageous that the habit of smoking t 
bacco should be an obstacle to a teacher’s getting a job, are y 
sure that if you yourself had to select a teacher you would r 
be influenced by the knowledge that she was a persistent a 


rm 


TO THE 
SIR: 


hesitated 


incorrigible gum-chewer? 

The evils of restrictions on teachers are undeniable, but 
is also pretty steep to demand that a man should send his chi 
to a teacher whose teaching he thinks is bad for the child, a: 
pay the teacher real money for it. Neither will the problem 
satisfactorily settled by saying that a teacher may have all t 
beliefs and habits he likes as long as he keeps them quiet. H 
I a child to send to school, I would sooner send him to a man w! 
would vigorously teach positive error—say John Roach Strat 

than to a man who refrained from advocating his belief 


Ballard Vale, Mass., May 31 STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


California Sterilization 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: You say: “It is reported that in California alo 
635 insane people have been sterilized.” Up to January 1, 
1927, 3,951 sterilizations had been performed in the State hos 
pitals of California. See the Journal of Social Hygiene, Ma: 
1927, page 258. 


Ithaca, New York, June 4 CHARLES E. EDGERTON 
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Mr. Sigman on the Garment Strike 


HE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The fascinating communications in your issue of Jur 
, one from representatives of a Committee on Democracy ir 
frade Unions and the other from Mr. Louis Hyman, Left-Wi: 


ler of the defunct Communist Joint Board of cloak, skirt, 


s and reefer makers’ unions, both vigorously dissenting fro 
Stolberg’s résumé of the situation, lead me to make a few 
ervations. To the “impartial” experts of the committee o 
cracy I will not reply except to say that they lack Mr. Sto! 
rg’s ten years’ familiarity with our organization, as well a 
ingular detachedness. They might have mentioned that ] 
yas among the first in our union to fight for proportional repre 
ntation and have remarked that within this last year we had 
e disastrous general strike in New York, lasting six month 
ind that the remaining six months have been spent in rebuild 


g our New York organization after the Communist junket, 


which cost the union $3,500,000 and the workers a loss in wages 
of $30,000,000. Why, it was upon the motion of the Communists 
themselves in our General Executive Board that a referendum o1 
proportional representation was postponed during the strike! 

I can best reply to Mr. Hyman’s statements by listing them 
and giving my version of them. To responsible readers of The 

Vation I am ready to throw open all official records of our union 
as witness to my statements. 

Mr. Hyman says: The membership voted to strike for th« 
lemands in that year (1924). Instead of carrying out the order 
to strike, President Sigman presented the demands to a commis- 

m named by Governor Smith. J say: The general strike order, 
ike all strike orders within our International, instructed officials 
f the union to call the strike if, in the officials’ discretion, all 

nicable means had previously been exhausted. 

Mr. Hyman says: When the commission reported, after two 
years, its terms were such as could not be accepted by the union, 

President Sigman pointed out in many speeches and inter- 

ews. .. . Mr. Sigman has since reversed himself, in his efforts 

to find some excuse for getting rid of the opposition to his ad 
ministration by the time-honored method of expulsion. / say: 
Before the strike, in April, 1926, I expressed the opinion before 
the General Executive Board and the New York Joint Board, 
that an unfavorable industrial condition existed and that the 
nternal strength of the union was such as forbade a fight 
against all the elements of the industry at one time. But my 
recommendations were rejected, because to deal with the bosse: 
the basis of the Governor’s commission’s report would bs 
lass collaboration,” and this was distinctly against the orders 
received by the Communist leaders of our New York Joint Board 
from William Z. Foster’s Trade Union Educational League, affili- 
ited with the Communist Party. The general strike was called. 

As against my recommendations made in the inner council 
f our organization in April, 1926, Mr. Hyman quotes from an 
ifidavit made by me in September, 1926, in a court document to 
fight an injunction obtained by the employers against us during 
the strike. Mr. Hyman has the ill grace to use against me a 
statement made by me during time of strike and against the 

ymmon enemy! Why, when the Communists proved obdurate 
and insisted upon a strike, like all loyal trade unionists, I threw 
my lot in with them, and so did every union man, anti-Com- 
munists among them! 

Mr. Hyman says: Mr. Stolberg’s statement that “‘never in 
the history of American labor has a strike been more incompe- 
tently, irresponsibly, and wastefully managed” is both ridicu- 
lous and untrue. J say: Mr. Stolberg’s figures are the most 
accurate obtainable since the Commun.sts, to date, have given 
no audit, detailed or otherwise, of their expenditures. 

Mr. Hyman says: Four of the most important of the eight 
(strike) committees were placed in the hands of the Right-Wing 
leaders. These were the finance, settlement, law, and out-of- 
town committees. J say: Mr. Abraham Baroff resigned in the 
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down Non-union production was never | 

and the strike n settled dowr , 

were admittedly the evil of the industry, but ag 
group of Industrial Council manufacture Phe f 
Communists’ amazing incompetency, failure to re 
mentary strategy in the conduct of a strike, 
sending back 16,000 workers t ntractor ri “ 
only for jobbers against whom the strike was being 
their refusal to obtain a good ear ettleme f 
all these would take too mucl} 

We have, till now, scrupulously refrained f: 
any of the nonsense emanating from the Communist « 
have rested content with the certitude that the rank 
our unions, as well as the broad masses of tl 
were well acquainted with the criminal]! fanat f 
munists and their faculty for destroying 
laboriously built up by the sacrifice of count 
and women. We make th ingle excel 
there are many fine men and women among t r f The 
Nation, sympathetic to labor, but perhay i 
tically with its struggl 

New York, June 16 Mf ( 

President International Ladies’ Garment W 

[In addition to Mr. Sigman’s letter The Nat 
communications from both ca of the fur work fr 
cap-makers’ union, and from variou erested indi ia I 

ting and important as man f nmu! 
The Nation’ pace imited and it [ Wiis f 
on the subject cannot be printed RmOITOR | EH 
ry .* 4 . . 
Phat Six-Cylindered Airman 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: In The Nation for June 8 Abbe Niles qu 
concerning the dying airman, with the remark that, far 
known, it had never seen print before. As The Dying 
it is included in an anthology of humorous verse called “The 
Comic Muse,” compiled by J. C. Squire, and published ir 
don by William Collins Sons & Co., Ltd. Mr. Squ 
anthology, includes several additional lines not given b 
reviewer. The author of the verse is anonymou 

Detroit, June 7 D. P. SPEN« 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sik: Kkhave read The Natiwn for year But tl is the 
first time I have ever scored a scoop on you. I printed the same 
variant, a trifle more variable, perhaps, of The Dying Airman 
in my column in the Cincinnati Times-Star on May 20 

Cincinnati, June 10 NIXSON DENTON 





i See Pages 27, 28, and iii 
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Vigil 
By ALLEN TATE 


When you are dead and the frosty iron of laughter 
Stupendously settles its pride upon your lips, 

I will gather up the whispers you came after 
When we first met, of immutable dissimulation. 


If you are dead when the wind cries again 
Over the bleak gables of an expected hour, 
I will build a chapel out of the astonished pain 
And wait for bells ringing in an empty tower. 


Letter After a Visit 
By HANIEL LONG 


We walked along the leafless avenue 

And you looped your arm through mine, and sang, and 
laughed, 

And to avoid the cold, damp, sunless side of people’s houses, 

Led me across the street and into the sun, 

And when that side grew cold, back again into the sun, 

With a dance step and a funny story. 

I held your arm tighter, understanding you at last, 

Delighted to zigzag, zigzagging with the sun. 


Did the Newspapers Make the World War? 


Five Weeks: The Surge of Public Opinion on the Eve of the 
Great War. By Jonathan French Scott. The John Day 
Company. $2.50. 

MONG the few courageous writers who have dared to as- 
<% sault that most menacing of contemporary fetishes, 
obsessed nationalism and super-patriotism, Professor Scott must 
be assigned a leading place. In his “Patriots in the Making” 
(1916) and his “Menace of Nationalism in Education” (1926) 
he has provided us with highly illuminating surveys of the per- 
nicious influence of patriotic education in the schools of Europe, 
giving special attention to the teaching of history. In the vol- 
ume under review he has extended his researches to include 
an analysis of the influence of nationalism as it emerged 
through the newspaper opinion of Europe in the crucial days 
from June 28 to August 5, 1914. 

Few topics connected with war responsibility offer poten- 
tially richer rewards to the investigator than a study of the 
influence of European journalism upon public opinion and offi- 
cial policies in the period from 1870 to 1914. We have consid- 
erable information with respect to the bribery of the French 
press between 1912 and 1914, thanks to the Bolshevik publica- 
tions and the courage of l’Humanité, but this is only a speck in 
the ocean of corruption and incitement which existed in politi- 
cal journalism throughout the Western world. While we should 
like to have a monumental treatise on the part played by the 
press in bringing about the conditions which made the World 
War likely in 1914, we may be grateful for the labors of Pro- 
fessor Scott, who has made a careful and interesting summary 
of European press opinion during the crisis of 1914. He takes 
up the attitudes of the European papers during this period 
country by country—Austria, Germany, Russia, France, and 
England. In general he has performed the task in a conscien- 
tious, interesting, and informing manner. The book is a 
valuable and original contribution to the Kriegsschuldfrage. 


As Professor Scott’s book is in itself little more than 
brief summary of newspaper opinion, it is obvious that we car 
not in the space available present any adequate statement of 
the alignment of the European papers during this critical tim: 
The essential facts seem to be the following: (1) The Ser 
bian press was from the first preponderantly bellicose and 
arrogant, glorifying the assassination and emphasizing alleged 
Austrian oppression of the Serbs. (2) In Austria the pres 
with the notable exception of a few liberal papers, laid dov 
an appropriate publicity barrage for the determination of tl 
ministers to invade and punish Serbia, the assaults upon Serbia 
becoming much more intense after the sending of the Austria 
ultimatum. (3) The German press was from the beginnin 
inclined to hold Serbia responsible for the assassination of th 
Archduke, and to approve strong Austrian action agains 
Serbia. There was, however, little or no sentiment for a genera 
European war, the dominant hope being for the localization « 
the Austro-Serbian conflict. A strong minority favored d 
serting Austria rather than risking a general war. (4) TI 
Russian press was vigorously and almost unanimously for ir 
tervention against Austria from the moment when the Ru 
sians received news of the nature of the Austrian ultimatun 
(5) The French press, including many socialistic papers, wa 
firm for standing resolutely with Russia in the crisis, thoug! 
recognizing that it meant a European war. (6) In England 
there was much sympathy in papers of every complexion fo: 
Austria and equally decisive condemnation of Serbia. The ma 
jority of the Liberal Party organs, notably the Manchest: 
Guardian and the London Daily News, were strong for neu 
trality until the end, but the Northcliffe papers clamored fo: 
intervention, particularly after the Austrian declaration of wa: 
on Serbia on July 28. 

While fully recognizing the debt of gratitude under whic! 
Professor Scott has placed all students of war responsibilit 
in this work, we must unqualifiedly reject his main thesis, which 
is that “In the surge of public opinion in the various coun 
tries, and not in the orders and telegrams of statesmen and 
diplomats, lies the fundamental explanation of the disastrou 
outcome of the crisis.” In none of the European countries did 
the newspapers as a group take a more bellicose attitude than 
the governments. Nor did the newspapers advocate war-lik« 
measures in advance of the governmental determination upon 
such measures. There is no evidence whatever that any Euro- 
pean government in 1914 based its fundamental decisions upon 
the state of press opinion, or, indeed, was in any important 
way influenced by newspaper articles or editorials. In Eng- 
land Grey, Crowe, and Nicolson threw their country into the 
war against the almost unanimous opposition of their part) 
organs. No more eloquent or convincing argument for neu- 
trality was written in 1914 than the famous editorial of A. G. 
Gardiner in the London Daily News for August 1. In Franc 
the government has been convicted of having, as in 1870, semi- 
officially stimulated bellicose and incendiary falsifications ir 
the press, designed to incite the French public. This was 
notable as early as July 25, when Berthelot, Poincaré’s hench- 
man in the Foreign Office, caused a gravely distorted account of 
the pacific conversations between Bienvenu-Martin and Baron 
Schoen to be published in the Echo de Paris and the Matin. 
Professor Scott could hardly have taken the attitude he has 
toward the French press if he had read of the almost in- 
credible distortions of facts and news sponsored by the gov- 
ernment in 1914 and revealed with remarkable logic, fearless- 
ness, lucidity, and factual accuracy in Demartial’s “L’Evan- 
gile du Quai d’Orsai.” And nothing could be more unlikely 
than that the Russian autocrats were swayed by the Russian 
papers in 1914. The government controlled most of the im- 
portant papers; the majority of the Russians could not read; 
and many of them did not even know of the existence of Serbia. 

There is no longer any case for the absolute inevitability 
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+he war in 1914. If instead of Pachich, Sazonov, Poincaré, 
Rerchtold, and Grey there had been in their offices Bogitsche- 
tch. Kokovtsov, Caillaux, Tisza, and Morley, it is completely 

thinkable that there could have been any European war 
fter the murder of the Archduke on June 2%, even granting 

it newspaper opinion had been exactly what it was in 1914 
We may safely assume, however, that with pacifically inclined 
n in office the newspaper expressions would have been very 
ferent from what they were. Finally, before any dogmatic 
clusions could be reached as to the influence of the new 
‘rs in producing the war, it would be necessary to make a 
narative study of newspaper opinion in those previ 

s when war did not follow: in particular, the two Moré 

s and the Bosnian crisis of 1908. 

Professor Scott would be ranked as a “moderate revisior 
‘in his views on war guilt, and his general attitude toward 

responsibility is a civilized one. Yet there are a number 
f statements which should be corrected in a new edition 
istrian declaration of war on Serbia did not 
issian mobilization unless one admits Russia’s full right 
Sazonov’s attitude on Jul 
taken as indica 

It is incorrect 


- 
“entail” the 


gression to defend her prestige. 
before the visit of Poincaré, cannot be 
of his orientation after July 20 or 24. 
say that we have no proof that Grey’s words and acts in 
14 had a decisive influence on Russian military measures. 
r is it true any longer to say that we do not have positive 
knowledge that the Serbian civil government was aware of th« 
assassination plot before its execution and failed to warn 
Austria. These critical observations do not, however, detract 
riously from a substantial, honest, and illuminating book 
which should be read sympathetically by every person interested 
the great calamity of July, 1914. 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Concordance to Poetry, 1927 
Red Flag. By Lola Ridge. The Viking Press. $1.50. 
i is something in the lashing power and sweep of Miss 
Ridge’s verse that sounds pathetically out of key in the 
contemporary poetic scene. It is as if someone were chatting 
in a parlor in a tone adapted to an outdoor Socialist rally. Un- 
ler such circumstances, genuine power is apt to reecho rhetori- 
illy, and a voice crying in the wilderness may seem like much 
ado about nothing. Yet the fault obviously does not lie with 
Miss Ridge. It simply indicates that our poetry, which spoke 
n discreetly modulated minor accents before the vers libre up- 
heaval, has again assumed its earlier voice, and Miss Ridge— 
like many another of our poets—is not yet aware of it. It is 
a fact, nevertheless, and is being increasingly acknowledged in 
practice if not in theory; and since contemporary poetry is 
argely colored by it, poetic criticism would do well to take cog- 
nizance of it. That it has not yet done so is due to a funda- 
ntal misconception of a bit of recent literary history. 

When the tide of modern realism—which forcefully right- 
about-faced European literature from romancing over the past 
to an active participation in the present—belatedly reached 
these shores, it burst through the most vulnerable (because least 
commercialized) section of our literature, poetry. The humble 
Muse, which was then serving in a minor capacity as magazine 
filler-in, having little to lose, welcomed the invasion, and before 
long found itself hailed by default as “the major American art.” 
To its credit it responded nobly, and, shouldering the burden of 
a standpat fiction and drama on its slender back, launched into 
a vigorous campaign for the new order. Which was all too 
successful. For fiction and drama soon saw the light, and with 
the zeal of fresh converts rushed to the front and brushed 
poetry respectfully aside. This was to be expected. Poetry is 
no longer as living a language as it was when the world’s 
thought and emotion chose it as a favorite channel. In no con- 
temporary modern literature has poetry remained dominant in 





the face of a vigorous drama or fiction, and wl American 


drama and fiction woke up, American poetry likewise gave 


ground. Thereafter a delicate minor note crept into our poetry, 
which, despite its superior polish and sophistication, was actu 
ally an unconscious adaptation to a smaller, mor ntimate 
audience. 
There ire f < irs i few wl car alTor the 
contemporary drift—poets who are alr 
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Antaeus 


Bread and Fire. By Charles Rumford Walker. Houghton Mif 
flin Company. $2.50 


— larger and more successful portion of this unusual! first 
novel seems to consist of a record of things scen je t 
related but contrasting spheres of human activity: fir n that 
of preparation for political action, of theory straining to be 
come tangible fact; and then in that of present realit f the 
struggle for individual existence in which theories find their 
roots. Specifically, the hero, Harris Burnham, finds himaelf 
serving as managing editor of a statistical weekly suppor 

a tiny ambitious radical party, and is gradually drawn into the 
latter’s councils. With the disillusionment of ‘ Nf 
parachutes to earth again, the earth of first principles, the earth 


of which it was said that ‘out of it cometh bread, and under it 
is turned up as it were fire’; to that individual struggle w 
has been mentioned, as it manifests itself in a great copper m 
In the end Antaeus is ready once more to rise; for just what 
new campaigns one is not told. 

The great war has been won and the peace duly appointed 
yet things about and under the world are 
ranging themselves with apparent obliviousness or indifference 
to these facts. To the young, intelligent, and e 
Burnham, watching the papers and seeking solid ground some 
where, it occurs suddenly that there is none; that 


arranging and Sar 


+ a! 
ernaily curiou 


For a few years the world will contain a molté re 
like a steel furnace 
ture by adding carbon or manganese or suly 


Anything can be done to t rriix 


five years at the outside it will be poured off t 
molds. 
Such a discovery calls naturally for such action as is open 


him while time remains; it motivates the extension of his ir 

terest from his immediate job on the Economic Weekly to ear 

nest participation in the activities of the Social Policy Group 
This episode, in view of its denouement, is remarkable for the 
self-control with which the author sticks to facts and falls 
neither to partisan ranting on the one hand nor to disappointed 
ridicule or denunciation on the other. The group, it transpires, 
is as mad as such groups run: a centrifugal conglomeration of 
assorted obsessions. An anarchist who would save one law, 
“prohibition”; a communist, expelled from the party for a paci- 
fism which logically rejects The Revolution itself; another paci- 
fist who takes pride in his war service; a Catholic advocate and 
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practitioner of free love; an actual worker who knows what he 
wants and intends to have it, in contrast with the majority of 
intellectuals who, typically, can argue without excessive heat or 
consciousness of absurdity on the question who is the most 
radical. The madness is in the conjunction of cross-purposes; a 
group craziness, since, whatever may come of the beliefs of any 
unit, the group as such must surely disintegrate. That it does, 
and Burnham, whose young inquisitiveness, enthusiasm, and 
hero-worship have drawn him into it, passes no judgments as 
he sees the signs of dissolution, but sadly seeks the factory. 

There, among the raw materials of unease, one feels the 
writer less and what he sees about him more; because, perhaps, 
he feels things here are more important than the impression 
they have made on any observer. At the same time, whenever 
Mr. Walker’s unpretentious prose touches unregarded human be- 
ings in their fight against odds, and equally when it treats of 
engines, of furnaces, and of hard physical labor as something 
done and felt, not merely watched or valued in terms of pro- 
duction, it takes on special power and color. The laborers and 
the officials in the mill stand out as do no other characters in 
the book. The heroine, despite the thought that went to making 
her portrait, is a shadow beside the charcoal sketches of Halsey, 
Kreck, and Kenwick. Nothing in these pages is so momentous 
as the instant when the imminent and long-preparing strike dies 
unborn, as a single yellow slip tells the pay-day line that un- 
employment has set in. Nothing in the book is so moving as the 
incidents that follow—in particular, the story, a brief master- 
piece, of the hooker, Rakhofsky. 

There is a love story, not a perfunctory one, and yet one 
whose ratio decidendi the reviewer confessedly finds obscure, 
and which he feels as a recurring distraction from the business 
on hand. Taking this love story to be a work of creative imagi- 
nation rather than of ruminative memory, I believe, not that 
the author would best take to reporting, but that the humani- 
tarian observer and messenger in him on the one hand and the 
energetic and adventurous physical man on the other have in him 
the advantage over the closeted romancer. It is difficult to pre- 
dict the exact nature of Mr. Walker’s future. He is interested 
in politics, in economics, in social theory, in work, and in the 
living people whom he meets, and, instinctively, walks around 
and studies. He is more interested in these than in the fabrica- 
tion of a plot. Between them his choice may not yet have been 
made. He has, and will increasingly acquire, under the spur of 
curiosity and concern, practical knowledge on subjects which 
are names only to the average novelist; he will wish to act on 
that knowledge, and to impart it. Too much in this country 
active men of affairs take up the pen only in time for the 
valedictory reminiscences and scholars write only to inform 
each other, while novelists, save for occasional sallies forth 
in conscious search of material, sit in a vacuum and work 
their heads. It is probable that Mr. Walker will continue both 
to do and to write, and the prospect this offers is a pleasant one. 
He has balance, tolerance, and imagination, and he exhibits the 
mbination of a tough mind and a tender heart. 

ABBE NILES 
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An Outline of Socialism 


1 History of Socialist Thought. By Harry W. Laidler. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 

7" the outlines of history, science, and religion Dr. Laidler 
adds the outline of socialism; starting with Isaiah and end- 


ing with Zinoviev. It is a careful, thorough, and withal a dra- 
matic outline. Before us passes the great procession of the 
world’s idealists and dreamers—the divine fools of the ages, 
and some of the wisest men that ever lived. What a galaxy i 
is of those who have glimpsed the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth—Plato, Savonarola, Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Campa- 
nella, Andreae, Saint Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Coleridge, Rob- 
ert Owen, Emerson, Bellamy, William Morris, Wells. 


Against the flaming dreams of the Utopians is set the rel 
less logic of Marx and Engels, the Communist Manifesto, a: 
the revolutions of *48. Here the spirit of Utopia seeks to fi 
practical expression in a world of behaving men and wom, 
with results dire, terrible, and beautiful. The clash of what 
with what might be is set forth in all its absurdity and splend 

We go on to the super-logic of the Fabians, with the bigg: 
lump of victual in that stew—the rotund figure of Sidney Wel 
And so to Bernstein and the revisionists in Germany; to syn 
calism, philosophic anarchism, guild socialism, and at last to t 
stark realities of the Russian revolution and the living, breat 
ing dictatorship of the proletariat over 150 millions of hum: 
beings. 

Dr. Laidler has no ax to grind. He is the scholar, not 
propagandist. On a broad canvas he has given us the histo: 
of one of the most poignant dreams which ever have beset ma 
kind. And whether that dream shall ever come permanently 
earth only the gods may tell. 

But to those gods all who care beyond tomorrow’s porrid; 
and tomorrow’s rent must pray. STUART CHAS! 


Toward a Revaluation 


The Ingenious Hidalgo Miguel Cervantes. By Han Ryn 
Translated by J. H. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace and Con 
pany. $2.75. 

HE spectacle of Cervantes—a man trying to lift himself 

above the mediocrity and suicidal limitations of his day and 
people—has the fascination of the deepest tragedy. Looked at 
from the position of intellectual and moral freedom we enjo) 
today, it may be hard to understand. One must dig a little int 
that unfortunate period which the Spaniards call their Gold 

Age; one must realize fully the incubus which then held genius 

to the mat, before one begins to gain an inkling into its re 

meaning. Compare the physical struggle of Cervantes for su: 
vival with the smug complacency of Lope de Vega and his fo 
lowers and their supine surrender to popular values and taste; 

Lope belonged to that peculiar kind of talented mediocrity whi 

finds ambient circumstances always good enough. Compare 

even with the partial maladjustment of Quevedo, who was 

bottom a conformist. Only through such comparisons will w: 

arrive at an understanding of the meaning of Cervantes 

tragedy. 

It is only recently, thanks to Américo Castro’s book on C« 
vantes, that we are beginning to realize the full reach of h 
powers, the thoroughly protestant grain of his temper. Enous 
has been unearthed already to enable one to hazard the opini 
—for which we are not yet fully prepared, perhaps—that, view: 
in the light of these discoveries, Cervantes was a gloriously fru 
trated genius. He never quite dared to express himself open! 
as one may suppose he would have wanted to. The subterfug: 
he had to make use of in no small way prevented a full devel 
ment of his talents. And he was also frustrated, because t 
drama which Lope made popular—as Mr. Ryner suggests 
blocked the way for the development of a tragic drama, capab 
of competing with the Elizabethan, which Cervantes could ha 
perhaps created. That Cervantes was a great enough dramat 
artist to do for Spain as much as Marlowe did for Englan 
that Lope or any of his followers could not equal Cervantes 
intellectual depth or artistic skill, however much Lope ma: 
have surpassed him in lyric power, Tirso in wit and verve, a1 
Calderon in fantasy, one may easily find out not only from 
study of his great works but even from a glance into his min 
work, his entremeces. 

The question is, of course, much more complicated than on 
can indicate in a short space. Before we can attempt a just 
evaluation of Cervantes a great deal of traditional cant a: 
prejudice must be cleared off. As long as scholars persist in 
finding in Lope the summa of all excellence, and critics continue 
—in the main, for one should remember the Azorin of pre-aca- 
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‘ Darkening Our Lightness 


e Story of Music. By Paul Bekker. W. W. Norton. ¢ ) 
. ’ . , ‘ 
[erpander, or Music and the Future. By Edward J. Dent Bo 1K 1D ried 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $1. Does Prohibit 7 > Be M 
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: | pennant purpose is to acquaint the layman with the and Brother $1.50 
*” changes in music and their causes. But I must repeat that Men Rruare’s « = 
.e layman can only misunderstand a verbal account. For t underbrush of 
self mnotation of a word—a word that refers to this procedure in some for who pa , ¢ 
and music or to that characteristic of some composer’s music—is a more difficult going and { : 
| al wide as its denotation, as the examples of the procedure o:1 way of actual é' ld 
oo iality which the reader knows. To the layman, then, the word wise ibition worl ; ; 
= mveys no meaning, or an incorrect one; and to learn its cor nian nhenitied 1 “ 
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color-scheme dull. Mr. Dodd cites a saying of Oscar Wilde eRe Cs TTT ye LU Uy) i Terr i T TS | 








that summarizes the matter: “The more one analyzes people, 
the more all reasons for analysis disappear. Sooner or later, 
one comes to that dreadful universal thing called human nature.” 


The Proof of Permanence 
THE PEASANTS 


By Ladislas Reymont 



































Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. By Christian Barman. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $1. 

To deny a part either to technique or to material in devel- 
oping architectural form, as Mr. Barman does, and to discover 
as the chief cause of cube building the emancipation of woman 
and the consequent rise of the department store is a tour de 
foree of no mean order; but it is not sound criticism. But Mr. 
Barman’s analysis of traffic and its development of towns, and, 
eventually, of zoning for height, is clear and dynamic. Agree- 
able and stimulating it is, also, to have public attention called 
to essential changes in architectural thinking and the losses 
entailed when one builds, as one is forced today, for inclosed 
cubic feet alone instead of piece by piece for separate functions 
that thus find expression in the resultant form. An amusing 
book, but a book whose correct conclusions are dimmed rather 
than enforced by a mist of smart flippancy. 








Spring, Summer), printed in one, 
boxed, $10.00 
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A General Theory of Value. By Ralph Barton Perry. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $6. 

A theory which makes value the function of interest and 
analyzes interest in terms of the current jargon of the beha- 
vioristic psychology. This volume of 700 pages is an elaborate 
formulation of a simple assumption, intricately expanded by the 
device of a speciously specific nomenclature which confuses | 
rather than clarifies. As a compilation and detailed report of 
psychological hypotheses and phenomena relevant to the stated 
thesis, and as an examination of alternative ethics, Professor 
Perry’s ample exposition may have value for those who are in- 
terested in the by-products of a behavioristic approach to a 
general theory of the moral judgment. 





**Something as old as the song of Caedmon, but new to us be- 
cause we have so long lost the flavor of the old and the real. 
Charles Phillips, in The Commonweal 
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GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


a } 
By Knut Hamsun . 
The original two volumes, boxed, $5.00 
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Psychology: A Simplification. By Lloyd Ring Coleman and Saxe 

Commins. Boni and Liveright. $3. 

The authors have tried to give a bird’s-eye view of psychol- 

ogy and psychopathology within the limits of a duodecimo of 

300 pages and on the whole have succeeded fairly well. They 

have reversed the usual method by beginning with the abnor- 

mal and working gradually back through borderline states to 

normal psychology. They have read widely and abstracted with 
skill, producing a book that is all meat. 


The Pocket Edition in one volume, $2.50 
THE NEW Lofoten EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 
$2.50 


** Among the very greatest novels I have ever read.” H. G. Wells 








THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


By J. Anker Larsen 


The original volume, $3.00 
THE NEW Talisman EDITION, $2.50 


**4 Great achievement.” Knut Hamsun 








In China, 1920-21. By Abel Bonnard. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $5. 

Mr. Bonnard wandered through China seven years ago, 
oppressed by its fetid odor of decay. A sensitive French Catho- 
lic with a nostalgia for the Middle Ages, he felt the charm of 
its mass mind, fingered old porcelain, and marveled that every 
miserable dreamer crouching under the blazing canopy of that 
blue sky seemed to feel himself a part of an harmonious uni- 
verse. He was depressed by China’s political chaos and the 
hordes of ragged robber-soldiers, and his own sense of remote 
alienness deepened every impression. His book, perhaps nartly 
because of its nationalist bias—for France and French missions 
—stands out as a novelty in a flood of Anglo-Saxon literature 
on China 








KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 


(The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress of Husaby, the Cross.) 








By Sigrid Undset 
The original three volumes, $9.00 
THE NEW Lillehammer EDITION 
Three Thin Volumes Boxed Together, $6.00 


** The very heights of Norse epic power. ”’ 


. ’ 1 7 * Carl Cransen, in The Commonveal 
Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes: Exploration and Adventure 


in Maya Lands. By Thomas Gann. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
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A third popular book by Thomas Gann gives evidence of Publisher Alfred A. Knopf New York | he 
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person who wishes to keep in touch with what is going on in 
Yucatan—and every year the work progresses—Mr. Gann's | TH EATER 
annual is the up-to-date and accessible source of information — 4 
GILBERT MILLER Presents 
Music 


Some German Operatic Impressions 


F a cat may look at a king, surely a music critic may look at 

a Theater Exhibition. And certainly the one just opened at 
Magdeburg—the most complete of its kind ever attempted 
drives home a few homely truths about operatic production. For 
medieval church to its present-day return; and sees its develop- 
ment from the crude naivete of the first to the sophisticated 
simplicity of the second. On the way one passes the mass of 
letail that gradually accumulated with the invention of scenic 
devices, only to be again discarded as lighting takes the place of 
literal fact. Then while one is still marveling at this evolution 
from bare boards to bare boards, one comes to models for Wag- 
ner’s “Ring.” They are models of the most approved settings 
as used in Bayreuth, and they are dated 1895. In every respect 
they could be models of those used everywhere in 1927. Only 
from Basel does a protest come. There, for the last few years, 
it seems, “The Ring” has been given on a stage conspicuous 
for the absence of Valkyrie rocks, and distinguished mainly by 
what it suggests through line and lighting. But this protest 
has been followed by no others, and seems to have created no 
great stir. 

For thirty-two years, then, Wagnerian production has re- 
mained static. Even the acting has resolved into postures and 
meaningless gestures. And all this has come about, not because 
Wagner willed it so but because music critics use their ears but 
not their eyes. The result is that not only Wagner but all opera 
has suffered from it. The Staatsoper in Berlin, for instance, 
has revived “La Forza del Destino” after forty years, and is 
giving some fine musical performances of it under Leo Blech. 
One could not ask for a more golden quality of voice than the 
barytone of Heinrich Schlusnus, or a finer musical artistry than 
that of Gertrud Bindernagel, who has a superb dramatic so- 
prano as true as her art. But of stagecraft, on the part either 

' singers or of producer, there was little. The world over, 
opera houses are spending thousands of dollars annually for 
elaborate and unnecessary scenery, while the press devotes col 
umns of praise to its elaborateness and expensiveness, and ig- 
nores, for instance, the helpless wanderings of the chorus. Opera, 
we are told by impresarios, is a show; and yet most music critics 
never get beyond the musical half. Small wonder, then, that 
the other side has gone to pot! 

There are, of course, exceptions to this kind of production. 
One of these is at the Leipzig Opera, where the stage director, 
Walther Briigmann, not only can design and stage a new opera 
like Krenek’s “Johnny Spielt’s Auf,” which requires many scenes, 
for fifteen thousand marks (between three and four thousand 
dollars) but can make actors out of his singers. Where Ravel’s 
last opera, “L’Enfant et les Sortiléges,” received the most fan- 
tastic yet simple settings, Synge’s “Riders to the Sea,” which 
Rabaud has set to music, was played with a poignancy of feel- 
ing and economy of gesture so sincere and so technically sure 
that one forgot Rabaud’s bad music in the tragedy of the text. 
As for the audience, it paid the best tribute by remaining silent 
for several seconds after the curtain fell. 

Perhaps the secret of Walter Briigmann’s remarkable re- 
sults is that he was once an actor himself. Also, out of theater 
hours he offers instruction in the technic of acting to principals 
and choruses alike, and free of charge. All, needless to say, 
respond. Nevertheless, such a director is an exception in our 
opera houses. If one does not believe this, one has only to go to 
Magdeburg to prove it. HENRIETTA STRAUS 
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The Necessity of Free Trade 
By EARL BEAUCHAMP 

London, June 15 
YEW Englishmen can pretend to say anything upon the 
i fiscal controversy in the United States which can be 
of real value to the people of America. The best that we 
can hope to do is to expound the position of Great Britain, 
explain the reasons why in our opinion conditions here make 
the policy of free trade vital for our prosperity, and apply 
those conditions, in so far as they can be made to apply, 
to the United States. 
The dominant fact here is the denseness of our popu- 
ssible for us to produce food 


le . whieh ' it r) 
lation, Wnicn makes 1 Impe 
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sustenance of more than a fraction 


necessary for the dail) 
of our people. We must buy it elsewhere, and the only 
way in which we can save ourselves from starvation is by 


selling our manufactures abroad to pay for it. In the face 
of fierce competition the best hope for our success lies in 
the production of goods not only better but cheaper than 
those of our trade rivals. Into the element of cost enters 
naturally workman, and the more that we can 
reduce the cost of his living the better satisfied he will be. 
Any tariff upon the foodstuffs and other goods coming into 

their price. That is indeed its 
are bound, therefore, in order to 
to abolish, or to reduce to their 
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that of th 


this country must raise 
avowed object, and we 
reduce the cost of living, 
very lowest, these tariffs which would raise the price of 
goods to the consumer. 

Many of us envy often enough the happier conditions 
of other countries, such as the United States, which are 
able to produce within their own borders everything—or 
nearly they require both for home consump- 
tion and also as raw material for their industries. In this 
last respect we are in the same position as we are in with 
regard to food. With the exception of coal, of which we 
are able to export considerable quantities, there is no sur- 
plus raw material which we can send to other countries; 
and we are thrown back of necessity upon the importation 
partly manufactured, 
passed them through our factories, 


everything 


of other materials, either raw or 
which, after we have 
we are able to export in exchange for food and raw ma- 
terial. Here is the basis of free-trade theory. 
but there are many arguments coming to us from pro- 
tectionists which we have to meet. Goods coming into this 
country are not paid for by gold, but by the export of other 
The more, therefore, that we import, the more em- 
ployment there for the people of this country. 
Other nations do not send us goods for nothing. They all 
have to be paid for and high imports, therefore, normally 
figures of unemployment. This is our 
who speak of the economic necessity of 
By all means let us buy British 
goods if they are cheap and of high quality. None the less, 
t of foreign goods involves the employment of 
British labor to make the goods which are exported to pay 
for the foreign articles we buy; and the working classes, 
therefore, benefit indirectly by the imports of foreign goods. 
Here lies the answer to those who clamor in this coun- 
Our answer is three- 
fold: In the first place, to keep them out would not prevent 


goods, 
must be 


coincide with low 


answer to those 


buying British goods. 


he purchase 
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try for a duty upon dumped goods. 


these goods from going into other countries. They would 
still be made, and we should find them still competing wit! 
British goods in other parts of the world. In the second 
place, these goods generally come from countries which 
suffer from a high protective system, and where the wages 
of the workman are so low as to compare unfavorably with 
those in Great Britain. This fact is hardly likely to en 
courage our people to adopt a similar system. In the third 
place, whether dumped or no, these goods do demand a 
return of equal value, thus giving employment to our ow: 
people. If indeed it is ever found that there is a determined 
attempt on the part of some country to kill some particular 
trade by a progress of dumping, there is always a remed) 
open to us. It has, however, never yet been proved that 
there has ever been anything of the kind, and the dumping 
which has taken place has always been in the ordinary 
course of business. Least of all does it lie with us, who are 
the biggest dumpers in the world, to take measures t 
alter this particular method of trading. 

At past elections, whenever protection has been th 
main issue, the electorate of Great Britain has unhesitat 
ingly given its verdict for free trade. A large part of th 
decisive victory of the Liberal Party in 1906 was due t 
the tariff-reform campaign of Mr. Chamberlain, and in 
1913, when Mr. Baldwin went to the country to ask permis 
sion to use protection as a cure for unemployment, he met 
With an answer as decisive. Free traders have hitherto 
been able to rely upon the experience of this country dur- 
ing the hungry forties, and there are men and women still 
alive who have heard of those days from their fathers and 
mothers. This influence, however, has passed away, and the 
theoretical argument has somewhat lost its effect. We ar: 
obliged to rely now rather upon practical arguments agains‘ 
protection, and to point out how little the various measures 
upon which we have already embarked have really benefited 
this country. Beaten once and again in frontal attack upon 
free trade, the Conservative Party has introduced several 
other measures by which flank attacks have had some suc 
cess in breaking down our free-trade defense. Imperial 
preference, safeguarding duties, key industries duties, and 
McKenna duties have all of them secured some measuré 
of support, rather on political than on economic grounds. 

Spasmodic attempts have indeed been made at dif 
ferent periods to reintroduce the system of protection abol- 
ished by us in 1846. Lord Randolph Churchill in 1885 
talked much about free trade as the antithesis to fai 
trade. However, this like many other attempts broke down 
upon a difficulty generally recognized by politicians, that 
an urban population, which in this country is of supreme 
importance, will never tolerate any measure of protection 
which can possibly increase the price of its food. The agri 
cultural community, on the other hand, naturally refuses 
to indorse a system which by protecting important manu- 
factures will increase the price of the goods which the; 
have to buy, while the price of the goods which they hav: 
to sell remains the same. It is a dilemma from which there 
is no escape. 

Imperial preference has many followers, includins 
those who would wish to see a British Zollverein. Th 
advocates of such a system, however, exist only in Great 
Britain. In the self-governing Dominions there never has 
been any response to suggestions of this kind. The fisca! 
systems in Canada and Australia (to name only two) are 
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highly protective; and though in many cases the duties 
against British goods are slightly lower than those which 
are paid on goods coming from other countries, they have 
been sufficiently high to prevent rivalry of equal terms be- 
tween the goods produced inside and outside the barrier. 
When analyzed, the figures become ridiculous from any pref- 
erential point of view. Thus the average duty collected on 
British goods going into Canada in 1925 was 18.2 per cent, 
while the average duty upon United States goods was 13 
per cent, and on all foreign goods was 15.1 per cent. Im- 
perial preference in fact is little better than a sham and 
rejected in practice by the self-governing Do- 
minions whose assent to any policy of the kind is essential. 
In India even, which annually imports £90,000,000 worth 
of British goods, the same tendency can be seen. Under 
tne greater measure of self-government which India now 
enjoys it is imposing higher and higher duties on British 
goods. Our Government has abstained from entering any 
objection to these tariffs. 

For the moment the safeguarding of industries has 
occupied more attention than any other of these various 
Free traders have never denied the possibility 
of benefiting one particular trade by protecting it, but we 
have always pointed out the difficulties of stopping speed 
on the slippery slope. There is a story of a convalescent 
hospital which illustrates the point. A Scotchman alone 
of all the other patients in the ward seemed to get no bet- 
ter, and a kindly doctor bethought himself of a possible 
He suggested to Donald that the sights and sounds 
of his native land might help to restore his spirits and help 
Donald agreed, and arrangements were made 
for a Highlander in kilts and with bagpipes complete to 
spend the afternoon in the ward playing the national airs. 
Next day the doctor, making inquiries after Donald, found 
that he indeed was better but that all the other patients 
in the hospital were dead. So may the safeguarding of one 
industry hurt many others. Thus the protection of leather 
may help manufacturers of leather, but it will injure those 
who make up leather into leather goods. The protection 
of motor buses may help manufacturers of motor buses, 
but it will have its effect upon the price of the tickets paid 
for by those who use the cars. So also will duties upon 
articles of domestic consumption raise the cost of living 
to the consumer, even though they assist the manufacturer. 

Protection for the key industries, i.e., the industries 
which make goods held to be necessary to national security, 
is in our opinion equally difficult to justify. A hundred 
years ago the manufacture of sails and black gunpowder 
may have been key industries; but as time goes on the 
connotation of the term key industries changes, and it 
would be difficult to think that in the unfortunate event of 
another war we should not once more find that goods, im- 
portant to some branch of our fighting services, could not 
be obtained abroad. However much our free-trade system 
has been broken into in these respects, the people of this 
country remain at heart firmly convinced of its merits. 
Manufacturers who are slack naturally rely upon a tariff 
to make good their own deficiencies, but the principles of 
the trade unions of this country remain sound upon this 
question; though the Socialist Party, which follows to a 
logical conclusion socialist theories of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, is naturally to be found to some extent supporting 
a system of protection. 

In regard to the McKenna duties, there is little to say, 
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although free traders are sore about them. They were in. 
troduced during the war with the object of economizing 
space in our merchant ships—or that at any rate was the 
reason given for their imposition. The political leaders of 
both wings of the coalition assured the country that they 
were merely temporary duties and that they would be re. 
moved at the conclusion of the war. In spite of this prom- 
ise they have been maintained and even added to, with the 
exception of twelve months during which they were abol- 
ished by Mr. Snowden. It is very difficult to see how the 
duty of 33 1/3 per cent upon Swiss clocks and watches 
can be justified today by arguments which were used in 
1916. 

Our free-trade system, which it must be remembered 
was instituted after we had tried protection and found it 
a hindrance to our advance in prosperity, has as its object 
the securing of the maximum trade possible by refusing to 
encourage the establishment of economic barriers to im- 
ports; the result is facilities to cheap production, con- 
ducing to the maintenance of a large export trade to pay 
for those imports. 

So far I have only dealt with economic and fiscal con- 
ditions peculiar to our country; but the question has a far 
wider aspect than the purely national one. This has been 
well pointed out in the most important plea ‘issued last 
year [printed in the International Relations Section of The 
Nation, November 3, 1926], and signed by many prominent 
bankers and industrialists not only in Europe but in the 
United States. The object of this plea is merely to restate 
and reinforce the truism that we are all members one of 
another. The document said in part: 

Trade is not war, but a process of exchange; in time 
of peace our neighbors are our customers. If we check 
their dealings, their power to pay their debts diminishes, 
and their power to purchase our goods is reduced. Re- 
stricted imports involve restricted exports, and no nation 
can afford to lose its export trade. 

The plea recorded the conviction of its signatories that “the 
establishment of economic freedom is the best hope of re- 
storing the commerce and the credit of the world,” and 
that “the breaking down of economic barriers is the surest 
remedy for the stagnation that exists.” It has been sug- 
gested that the American signatories signed it under the 
impression that the economic truths it contained applied 
exclusively to European conditions. I cannot believe that 
the contention is seriously maintained that economic law] 
which is sound when applied to Europe does not equally 
apply to American conditions. Surely the law, for it is a 
law, that the diminution of imports by tariff and other re- 
strictions must result in diminished exports obtains in the 
case of the United States just as unerringly as it does 4l! 
over the rest of the world. Indeed it was in obedience tu 
that law that America, having tried the policy of inter-State 
restriction and found it a costly failure, instituted State 
federation, and so secured the greatest free-trading area 
in the whole world. The problems of maintaining and 
increasing international trade and commerce, of paying and 
receiving international debts, which are now receiving s0 
much attention in America, are the very same problems 
which are agitating us here in Europe, and for which the 
plea suggests the “surest” solution. If, as its signatories 
maintain, the proposed solution is economically sound as re- 
gards our European side of these problems, how can it be 
maintained that its principles have no application to the 
complementary problems of the United States? 








